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Last Acts of Congress 





HE jam of bills in the closing hours 
of Congress was proof enough of 
he viciousness of the filibuster as a 
mode of legislation. Thanks to the long 
filibuster directed against the ship sub- 
sidy, which lasted the better part of a 
lweek, and to the baby filibuster on next 
to the last day, intended to force a vote 
bon a bill to have the Government buy 
mitrates and calcium arsenate to resell 
to farmers—many measures were left 
over for lack of time. 

In addition to those listed by Mrs. 
tokes up to March 2, the following 
asures were passed at the last minute: 
§ The filled-milk bill, which was in line 
just behind the ship subsidy. 
) The bill for the reclassification of 
Federal employees, designed to bring 
bout equalization of their pay. 
| The Mississippi River Flood Control 
measure, which authorizes an expendi- 
jure of sixty million dollars in the next 
mix years for the control of the flood 
reas of the Mississippi and its tribu- 
laries. 
| The Deficiency Appropriation bill, 
which carries $156,000,000. 

The Farm Credits measure (See Mrs, 
Stokes, page 24.) 

An act for the return of properties 
not exceeding $10,000 in value seized 
f rogfuring the war from German aliens. 
ra hag An: appropriation of $300,000 for an 
Vashingimbassy in Paris. 
at The President signed about 99 assorted 
erprint bills on Sunday morning, and vetoed 
s. Milgothing. 
per @ After working far past midnight 
= both houses met again at ten o'clock 
bundav for their farewells. The Senate 
as still sizzling with dissensions—mav- 
be it felt the loss of sleep more—but the 
ouse closed with a big whoon. United 
plates Marine Band music. old songs, 
ts. Huck on the violin, and Miss Alice 
holding court. 
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e Pennsylvania vs. Labor Board 








tS A N interesting and rather intricate 
shingt decision with regard to the Rail- 





vartmegoad Labor Board has been handed 
womattiown by the United States Supreme 
ourt. The case goes back to an elec- 
ion of employee representatives con- 
lucted by the Pennsylvania Railroad 








Miss Constance Curtis, who has a draw- 
ing on this cover, is a well-known portrait 
painter. She studied under William M. 
Chase—also at the Art Students’ League, 
and in Paris. She has exhibited in all the 
principal cities of the United States, and 
at the Paris Exposition and the World’s 
Fair at Buffalo. Her portrait of the 
actress—Raphaella Ottiano—won the first 
prize given by Mr. John G. Agar for the 
best work of art at the Exhibition of the 
National Association of Women Painters 
and Sculptors in October, 1922. 

Miss Curtis has been for many years 
president of the Art Workers’ Club for 
Women, an organization founded to help 
the women models of New York. She 
is also first vice-president of the Nation- 
al Associations of Women Painters and 
Sculptors. 

For the past few summers, Miss Curtis 
has visited the Berkshires and has varied 
her portrait work with floral studies and 
small outdoor sketches. 





during the strike last year in such a way 
as to be wholly unsatisfactory to the 
union craftsmen. They objected, and 
the case was carried to the Labor Board, 
which sustained the men in the conten- 
tion that they were entitled to elect their 
representatives in any way they chose. 
But the Pennsylvania declined to accept 
this decision, claiming that the Board 
was outside its rights in dictating to 
the railroad in this matter, and later 
objecting that the Board was not en- 
titled to tell the public of the railroad’s 
refusal. The Government’s contention 
was that the ruling was within its prov- 
ince exactly as much as a wage award 
is, and that it had therefore a right to 
make and to publish its decision, and 
to publish also the fact that the rail- 
road did not comply. 

The Supreme Court’s opinion, 
taining this view, has the value of furn- 
ishing an authoritative interpretation of 
the nature of the Labor Board. Both 
its right to make such decisions. and 
the fact that its decisions may legally 
be disregarded, whether by railway or 
by strikers, is obvious. “The only sanc- 
tion of its decision is to be the force of 
public opinion, invoked by the fairness 
of a full hearing, the intrinsic justice 
of the conclusion, strengthened by the 
official prestige of the Board, and the 
full publication of the violation of such 
decision by any party to the proceed- 
ing.” 


sus- 


News Notes of the Fortnight 


Ruhr Developments 


HE French hold on Germany has re- 

cently been extended to include 
five towns along the Rhine—the rail- 
road roundhouses at Darmstadt and the 
ports of Mannheim and Karlsruhe. 
Darmstadt contains Germany’s most im- 
portant chemical works; Mannheim is 
an important transfer place. This new 
occupation is said to be in reprisal for 
German sabotage, and it also enables 
the French to tighten their customs. It 
has been followed by two events that 
may or may not be consequences. The 
first was the wildest night of German 
looting since the beginning of the oc- 
cupation; this was at Essen, which is 
practically without police protection 
since the disarming of the German se- 
curity police, and the Germans claim 
that the looters were communists. One 
German workman was killed by a 
French sentry. The other event is 
Chancellor Cuno’s summons to the 
Reichstag to meet at once to consider 
the situation: its action may be known 
before this paragraph is published. 

During the fortnight new boycotts and 
strikes have been reported, and any 
number of expulsions of high officials. 
The German Government, maintaining 
its policy of passive resistance, has of- 
fered the miners long holidays with pay. 
The French and Belgian premiers have 
decided to put the entire Ruhr rail sys- 
tem on a business basis, and to arrange 
a special money for the region. The 
French have appealed to the German 
workers to go to work and pay the 
taxes which would count as reparations. 
By the first of March they had offered to 
lift the ban on coal for unoccupied 
Germany if the Germans would consent 
to pay the forty per cent tax. 

The word mediation is in the air in- 
creasingly, but M. Poincaré still regards 
any such suggestion unfavorably and 
is said to be perturbed at the rumor 
(unfounded, so far as known) that this 
country has some mediation plan 
France was of course pleased with the 
defeat in the House of Commons of 
Lloyd George’s resolution that the 
League of Nations should be asked to 
intervene or that Great Britain and 
America should act together. 

Another idea which has been gain- 
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ing ground is that a combine of the 


great French and German industrialists 
in the Ruhr is among the possibilities. 

Meantime, the French, while they 
have made headway in rail operation, 
have succeeded in doing little toward 
operating the great Ruhr industries, and 
coal has not been forthcoming. 


We gather from the Senate bill that no 
army is complete unless equipped with a 
plentiful supply of rivers and harbors.— 
Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 


Elusive Democrats 
NEWSPAPER betrayed us last 
time. The Harris amendment to 

the British Debt Funding bill, calling 
for three new members of the Commis- 
sion, which we reported in the news 
pages of February 24 as having been 
defeated on promise of later action, was 
actually passed. It stipulated that not 
more than four members should come 
from the same political party, and, as 
the Republican quota is full, the men 
whose names were sent to the Senate 
last week were all three Democrats: 
Senator Carter Glass of Virginia, Rep- 
resentative Crisp from Georgia, and 
Richard Olney of Massachusetts. Sena- 


tor Glass declined to serve, and Senator . 


Simmons, of North Carolina, named 
next, has in his turn refused. 


Digging Up History 

EW discoveries of ancient civiliza- 

tions are coming thick and fast 
just now. In addition to the wonders 
of Tutankhamen’s tomb, the excava- 
tions conducted jointly by the British 
Museum and the University of Pennsy]l- 
vania Museum have unearthed a temple 
in Ur of the Chaldees, capital city of 
Assyria when Assyria first rose to pow- 
er, that goes back to three thousand 
years before Christ. And now down in 
Yucatan, in the famous Maya ruins, 
fresh explorations have revealed a 
wealth of new treasures and located a 
buried city. And, not to be outdone, a 
Russian explorer has uncovered an an- 
cient Mongolian capital buried for a 
thousand years in the sands of the Cen- 
tral Asian Desert. 


Harvey Again 

UR Ambassador in London has been 
dining and talking again. This 
time it was about the famous Balfour 
note of last summer, in which Lord Bal- 
four, in the course of explaining that 
Great Britain could not waive the war 
indebtedness of France, because she had 
to pay the United States, implied that 
we required Great Britain to guarantee 
to us the money we loaned to the other 
allies. Regardless of the fact that no 
one has been worrying about the Bal- 
four mote for some time, Ambassador 
Harvey denied and deplored loudly, 
saying that the British Government 
ought to repudiate the note. Consider- 


able indignation against him has been 
reported through the British press, but 
by last accounts no protest will be made. 
The performance was pronounced “un- 
usual” for an ambassador. 


To God or War? 


NICE point in law and etiquette, 

not to mention theology, is what 
will be done with church vestments and 
vessels made in Germany which were 
included in the cargo of a ship con- 
fiscated by England during the war. A 
firm which has one branch in Germany 
and one here is claiming large sums 
on this account, and the case is before 
the prize courts. In a similar case 
some months ago Attorney General 
Daugherty ruled that church money 
which had been seized as alien enemy 
property should be returned, since it 
must be construed as devoted to the use 
of God and not to the use of war. J. 
Hamilton Lewis, presenting the present 
case before the prize court, contends that 
as one of America’s allies in the war 
England should follow Mr. Daugherty’s 
ruling, as God is not to be construed as 
the alien enemy of any people. Up to 
now the king’s counsel doesn’t see it— 





Very Briefly 


Cyrus E. Woods, of Pennsylvania, now 
ambassador to Spain, has been nomi- 
nated ambassador to Japan to succeed 
Charles B, Warren, recently resigned. 
Mr. Alexander P. Moore, the Pittsburgh 
publisher whose wife was Lillian Russell, 
has been named ambassador to Spain. 

The United States Supreme Court in 
a recent appeal case ruled that a high- 
caste Hindu is not a “free white per- 
son” within the meaning of the natural- 
ization laws, and therefore is not entitled 
to citizenship. 

Protest has been made in the Senate 
against the seating of Earle B. Mayfield 
(Democrat) of Texas, elected Senator 
last November. He has been accused of 
violating the corrupt practices act, spend- 
ing $150,000 instead of the $10,000 al- 
lowed, and of profiting by fraudulent 
votes. It is also charged that he was 
backed by the K. K. K. A contest is in 
sight for the next Congress. 

It is reported that the peace treaty re- 
fused by the Turks at Lausanne has not 
yet been presented to the National As- 
sembly at Angora, 

The governor of.Idaho has vetoed the 
statewide direct primary bill, and there 
is said to be no probability of passing it 
over his veto. 

An attempt to copy the Gandhi non- 
cooperation movement is under way in 
Korea. 

By a close vote—169 to 157—the Brit- 
ish House of Commons rejected a bill 
for proportional representation in muni- 
cipal elections. 

The North Carolina Senate has voted 
down a bill aimed at the K. K. K. which 
would have made secret organizations 
register the names of their members, and 
then passed a mild bill, not objected to 
by supporters of the Klan, which would 
make the wearing of a mask, off one’s 
own premises, for purposes of committ- 
ing felony, unlawful! 


THe Woman Citizgy 


he says simply that the German owners 
of the property were alien enemies at 
the time of its seizure. 


The Churches Speak 


AST week the Federal Council of 

Churches issued a public statement 
in which it called for an end to Ameri. 
can aloofness in international affairs, 
protested against the theory that the 
people of the country have ‘given a 
mandate to the Government to stay out 
of Europe, and expressed the convie. 
tion that the United States should take 
the initiative in calling an international 
conference to consider the whole econ- 
omic situation in Europe—debts, repar. 
ations and all. The Council thinks that 
in holding such a conference we should 
indicate a readiness to make any con- 
cessions, financial or otherwise, in com- 


-mon with other nations, which might 


be necessary to bring about an ordered 
international life. And it asks for a 
definite protest against any settlement 
of the Near East situation on any basis 
of expediency or commercial advantage; 
full powers for our delegates in any 
further conference on the subject, and, 
if the Lausanne Conference is not re 


newed, initiative on our part for an inf 


ternational commission to deal with the 
whole refugee problem in the Nea 
East. All church people are invited to 
join in making this attitude known to 
the President and to their representa 
tives, as well as to the public at large. 


Ready to Pay in Potash 
LIOT WADSWORTH, of the Treas 


ury Department, chosen to confer 
abroad on the payment of the United 
States for the cost of the Rhine arm 
of occupation, reports that there is not a 
quarter of a billion dollars available 
anywhere in Europe to pay the Ameri 
can army costs or any other bill. He 
says that the United States, if it is to 
be paid at all, will have to accept pay: 
ment in potash and dyes. The Berlin 
Government is ready to make these de 
liveries, but the consent of the Repara- 
tions Commission will have to be ob- 
tained, as the Allies never took account 
of the American treaty with Berlin. 


The Chicago Primary 


AYOR WILLIAM HALE THOMP. 

SON will no longer darken Chi- 
cago skies at the conclusion of his pres 
ent term. A Coalition ticket of Repub 
lican groups was put in the field a 
the recent primaries, and Mayor Thomp: 
son decided not to stand. The candi 
date who led what was left of Mayor 
Thompson’s forces was defeated and the 
Coalition candidate, Arthur C. Lueder. 
the postmaster, was nominated. Mrs 
Bowen, who was invited to accept the 


Republican nomination, declined. 
March 6, 1923. 
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Your Business in Washington 


March 2, 1923. 

T was often said of Roosevelt, when 

he had an issue of public interest 

and importance, that he did not 
propose or recommend it at the begin- 
ning of the long session of Congress, 
but at the end of the short session, thus 
providing an extended period during 
which the country could think it over 
and during which Congress could let 
off steam before settling down for ac- 
tual business. In these last few days of 
the Sixty-seventh Congress, Administra- 
tion controlled, we find President Hard- 
ing proposing what may prove to be the 
keynote of his whole administration, 
namely that the United States, in effect, 
enter into an involvement with the 
League of Nations. For what the Pres- 
ident recommends is that the United 
States have membership in the Interna- 
tional Court formed under the League, 
which, in importance, significance and 
potentiality, is one of the League’s sig- 
nal achievements. If the United States 
were a member of the Court of Justice, 
it would be to this court that the world 
would bring its difficulties. 


Too Swift for the Senate 


In his message of transmittal, the 
President told the Senate that he would 
be gratified if there could be action on 
the proposal at this session. To this, 
the leaders only smiled. With the ship- 
ping bill holding forth in a successful 
filibuster, with the farm bloc program 
taking up everybody’s time by the in- 
sistence of the leaders in both houses. 
a subject more controversial than old 
Article Ten of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations itself, with a stipu- 
lation attached that it should be finished 
in the two or three’ days remaining of 
the short session, was beyond legisla- 
tive comprehension. It was formally 
announced yesterday, that the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation will be held for 
the new Congress. 

There were various impressions as 
the President’s letter recommending 
participation in the Court fell with a 


By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


thud upon the ‘capital. Some spent 
restless nights trying to fathom the 
President’s motive in thrusting forward 
so important a matter at a time when 
his own trunks were about packed and 
when the main business here was con- 
fined almost exclusively to the purchase 
of tickets for interesting foreign ports. 
Your correspondent heard a Democratic 
version to the effect that the President 
was bitterly disappointed over the fail- 
ure of his particular protégé, the ship 
subsidy, and was bound to leave a con- 
structive impression behind, which, he 
thought, might be obtained by bringing 
all the loose ends together on a propo- 
sition to enter Europe by way of the 
highly esteemed international court— 
particularly at a time when factions and 
individuals in the Republican party 
have been bordering upon a termina- 
tion of the isolation policy; when Sen- 
ator Borah has been interpreted as hav- 
ing been won over to lending an ear 
to Europe with a view to cooperation; 
when the League of Nations Democrats 
have become sufficiently mollified to ac- 
cept something less than that for which 
they went to war with the Republican 
party—in short, when some President 
could become a great national hero and 
an international savior by proposing a 
middle road upon which the country 
could embark with an Amen! 

“What does Senator Borah think of 
the American membership idea?” was 
one of the first questions, answered, “Oh, 
Borah thinks it’s fine—merely dividing 
his platform with the President, but he 
wants it his way.” 

But what gains more credit than all 
other surmises is that the President 
wants to hear from the country between 
now and next December on the high 
points of his message. 

Senator King, Democrat, made the 
first move by introducing a resolution 
carrying out the President’s recom- 
mendations, and the old irreconcilable 
group at once began violent opposition 
to it, so much so that the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, in spite of the Presi- 





dent’s desire to have prompt and favor- 
able action, voted to postpone the mat- 
ter until the next session. 

Reactions to the President’s pro- 
posal have been curiously diverse. 
League of Nations advocates see it as 
a step toward League participation. Re- 
publicans of the Old Guard assert that 
it is merely carrying out the foreign re 
lations plank in the Republican plat- 
form upon which Harding was elected; 
the same stressing two points, namely, 
first, the settlement of justiciable ques- 
tions by an international court of jus- 
tice which would begin the establish- 
ment of international precedents in the 
same way that the Supreme Court of 
the United States makes supreme deci- 
sions for the country; second, that there 
should be an association of nations. 
Moreover, Old Guard Republicans see 
our affiliation with the court as a step 
away from the League, rather than to- 
ward it; they feel that American mem- 
bership will so strengthen the court that 
it will draw prestige and patronage away 
from the League. But the bitter-enders, 
Senator Brandegee et al, are shy—they 
do not want to become involved with 
the League of Nations in any way, as 
such membership now is bound to in- 
volve a participant because of the pro- 
vision that the judges of the court must 
be chosen by the Council and Assembly 
of the League in accordance with the 
masterful system there used. 


No Surprise 


The opposition has taken pains to 
spread the impression that the propo- 
sal for American membership comes as 
a surprise. Secretary Hughes in public 
speeches and in conferences here has 
announced that he has been at work 
upon plans for American participation. 
The only surprise in truth comes in the 
sudden and seemingly ill-timed initia- 
tion of it. Irreconcilables are saying 
that the consent of the Senate never will 
be obtained. Obviously, the returns 
from public opinion for the next few 
months will be telling upon the fate of 
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the World Court recommendation. 
Before packing his trunk for his 
cruise the President allayed the anxiety 
of nearly all the Republican lame-ducks 
who have made the air blue for months 
speculating regarding their “just de- 
serts.” The spectacle of the President 
handing around appointments, often of 
much more responsibility than those for 
which the “lame-ducks” were defeated, 
has been dramatic to the disinterested 
observer. Senator New has been on 
edge as to how the Republican Admin- 
istration would allow him to earn his 
living, and when the word did not come 
from the White House after a long spell 
of waiting, sent emissaries to try to dis- 
cover why the President kept him on 
the anxious seat. He is to be Post- 
master General. Representative Mon- 
dell frankly said that he wanted the 
post as head of the Interior Department, 
as he considered he was most fitted for 
that, but the President had promised it 
to somebody else, so he becomes a mem- 
ber of the War Finance Corporation. 
Senator Poindexter from Washington 
State will go to Peru, and his wife, who 
has been writing letters to her Wash- 
ington newspaper regarding the per- 
sonal trials of a Senator's wife, is fi- 


nally reconciled. Mr. Mondell flatly did - 


not want to go down to the South 
American camping ground. 


American Way with Ambassadors 


According to precedent, those who 


.take the ambassadorial or ministerial 


consolation prizes at the hand of Presi- 
dent Harding may expect to pack up 
and come home if the President is not 
re-elected for another term, or if the 
Republican party is defeated at the next 
election. That is the sad part of the 
American system. Ambassadorial posts 
are the chief gifts which the President 
personally dispenses, and ambassadors 
are the personal representatives of the 
President. And when we change Presi- 
dents, ambassadors come flocking home 
and a new set of those who have been 
faithful in the presidential election go 
forth to serve, the one who does the 
most, likely landing at the Court of St. 
James’s—witness Ambassador Harvey. 
How different the French system. Am- 
bassador Jusserand is the dean of the 
diplomatic corps in Washington, having 
served here for over twenty years. How- 
ever, exception in our system is made 
to members of the diplomatic corps who 
have risen in the ranks of the diplo- 
matic service and who are regarded 
more or less as service men who are 
not disturbed by political changes, Am- 
bassador Fletcher, Belgium, for in- 
stance, and our Minister to Poland, 
Hugh Gibson. 

As a point of senatorial courtesy, 
even the filibuster against the shipping 
bill stepped aside for the confirmation 
of the President’s nominations. But on 


HE Sixty-seventh Congress is over, 

having ended March 3. Unless a 
special session is called, which now 
seems unlikely, there wilt be quiet in 
Congress until next December. in brief, 
deveiopments during the fortnight were 
as follows: 

introduced in the Senate 

By Senator King, Vemocrat, resolu- 
tion carrying out tne President's advice 
regarding American membership in the 
International Court of the League of 
Nations, 

From the Judiciary Committee, favor- 
able report upon the proposition to re- 
quire a referendum on all proposed 
amendments to the Constitution. 

From the Foreign Reiations Commit- 
tee, resoiution already passed by the 
House, requesting the President to nego- 
tiate with foreign nations for the limita- 
tion of the production of habit-forming 
drugs. 

By Senator Brookhart, bill abolishing 
the Railway Labor Board, and urging a 
special session of the next Congress to 
take up railroad legislation, 

By Senator Lodge, authorizing the ex 
penditure of $300,000 for an American 
Embassy in Paris. 

Passed by the Senate 

By a vote of 63 to 7, laid aside the 
shipping bill and proceeded to consider- 
ation of the filled miik bill of the agri- 
cultural bloc. 

Bil by Senator Borah increasing the 
powers of the coal commission. 

Agreed to the House bill settling titles 
to lands of the Pueblo Indians in New 
Mexico. 

Legislation authorizing the erection of 
a monument in Washington to the faith- 
ful colored mamies of the South. 

Resolution authorizing the erection in 
Washington of a monument symbolizing 
the national game of baseball. 

Introduced in the House 

By Representative Johnson, chairman 
of the Immigration Committee, resolu- 
tion providing for an investigation this 
summer of the Hawaiian labor situation. 

By Representative Vaile, Colorado, 
legislation covering registration and 
Americanization of aliens. 

By Representative Roach, Missouri, 
legislation pensioning soldiers of the 
world war. 

From the Banking Committee of the 
House, a compromise rural credits bill 
de signed to aid the farm situation. 

3y Representative Hogan, New York, 
bill authorizing a private corporation or- 
ganized by Representative Kissell, New 
York, to undertake the development of 
the government nitrate projects at Mus- 
cle Shoals, Ala. 

By Representative Little, Kansas, bill 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to buy and sell wheat and to stabilize 
prices. 

3y Representative Foster, Ohio, a con- 
stitutional amendment safeguarding child 
labor. 

Passed by the House 

Third deficiency appropriation bill. 

Conference report providing for state 
taxation of national banks. Administra- 
tion bill which directs the return of prop- 
erty held by the Alien Property Custo- 
dian seized during the war; in individual 
amounts not to exceed $10,000. 

Appropriation bill providing a bonus 
of $240 to Federal employees all over 
the country. 

Senate amendments to the British debt 
legislation. 

Bill introduced by Representative 
Strong increas‘ng the maximum of bank 
loans to farmers of $25,000, in certain 
cases. 
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a strictly business basis. A filibuster 
is entirely machinery and loses all its 
sentiment once it acquires actual mo. 
mentum. The present specimen was 
one of the most successful ever tried, 
It reduced the war-like Senator Jones, 
chairman of the Commerce Committee, 
to complete surrender.  Filibustering 
may be lofty and dignified legis!ative 
strategy, but from the galleries it |ooks 
ridiculous. In the first place, at the 
word “filibuster” every sight-seeing visi- 
tor at the capital wends his way to the 
Senate. Filibuster seems to connote a 
show. Even at the most inauspicious 
hours of dinner-time and far into the 
evening every seat in the spreading gal- 
leries is filled with an absorbed crowd. 
They strain to catch every word uttered. 
They consult the diagrams to identify 
Senators. They scowl and frown upon 
the slightest disturbance which inter 
feres with their hearing. 
Time-Killing 

And what they hear is this: The 
Senator from Missouri, “Jim” Reed. 
hour after hour, talking about the long 
distances between New York and Ber 
muda, and the g-r-e-a-t amount of travel 
between, those two p-o-i-n-t-s and so on 
and on, arguing that the United States 
should purchase more islands of the 
sea, hour after hour, striding up and 
down pointing with a long stick to tw 
huge maps mounted in front of the 
body, and using every particle of draw! 
and deliberation calculated to use uy 
time. 

Occasionally a Senator sits down and 
listens for a moment. It is most un 
likely that he slips into his own seat 
The galleries will find Senator Hefli: 
occupying the heaped-up desk of Sen 
ator Brookhart, and so on. The lassi- 
tude of the members on the floor, their 
bored and wearied faces, their non- 
chalance and don’t-give-a-care is in 
dramatic contrast to the tenseness of 
the sea of gallery faces. 

When it’s eleven o’clock and every 
body is tired out; when Senator Lodge 
lounges in and finds the air dull, while 
Jim Reed drawls on with great excur 
sions all over the map, with the pointer 
consuming a lot of seconds and min- 
utes, then they all decide to quit the 
filibuster until tomorrow. And _ one 
can only. say—what a ridiculous way 
to have to do business in the highest 
legislative body of the country. 

The closing days of Congress have 
not been long enough for the chairmen 
of committees who have tried with her- 
culean effort to “pass the buck” on all 
measures that could be reported from 
their committees. Both House and Sen- 
ate Committees have been hastily re 
porting bills which have been in their 
coffers for months. In the House, the 
agricultural bloc forced immediate cor- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Crossing 
the 
Equator 


The beautiful Bay of Rio de Jzneiro, 


a bad cold and had to give up 

the conferences in Belgium and 
Paris. That of Belgium was postponed. 
France carried hers out with great suc- 
cess and the public meeting in the Sor- 
bonne was packed with an enthusiastic 
audience. The speeches were excellent, 
the press reports gratifying and the suf- 
fragists themselves thought they had 
reached highest water mark. On the 
next day came the Senate vote. While 
the result disappointed suffragists in 
other countries, the French suffragists 
knew their Senate and took fresh cour- 
age in the great gains the vote indicated. 
The conference planned for a lively 
campaign in the provinces and the rein- 
troduction of the measure in some form 
that would be legally permissible. The 
French suffragists have at this moment 
more hope and more snap than ever be- 
fore, with millions of men and women 
all the world around looking on with 
a “God bless you.” 

The Board of the International Wom- 
an Suffrage Alliance met in London and 
sat for six days. The Board of the In- 
ternational Council of Women was al- 
so in session and the two boards held 
two joint sessions to discuss the prob- 
lems of closer co-operation. The Coun- 
cil gave a luncheon to both Boards and 
the National Union for Citizenship, the 
Alliance auxiliary, also gave one. Lady 
Astor gave a dinner and a reception and 
Mrs. Wintringham invited both boards 
to tea on the Parliament terrace. 

All the British suffragists were tired 
from the Parliamentary campaign just 
closed. Some had campaigned for their 
party and some for the women candi- 
dates. About thirty had been put up, 
all excellent well-qualified women. 
Many women had first been named by 
a non-partisan woman’s committee and 
reported to their respective parties with 
the request that they should be received 
as candidates and places found for them 
on the ballot. These women had been 
accepted and placed, but the party man- 
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by the Bay of Naples. 


agers of England resemble those of the 
United States: they usually assigned 
the women to places where the seat 
normally belonged to another party. 
The women backers of the candidaies 
were therefore not surprised that none 
secured election except Lady Astor and 
Mrs. Wintringham, who had already 
served. They were enthusiastic over the 
campaign and were unanimously con- 
vinced that they had gone a long way 
toward convincing England that more 
women members are needed in Parlia- 
ment. 

Parliament opened on our first day 
in London with the usual spectacular 
procession including the King and 
Queen in a golden coach, and the at- 
tendance of all the “peeresses of the 
realm” in ermine -and jewels. It is a 





Two letters this time for good meas- 
ure—one little, one longer. In the issue 
for March 24, Mrs. Catt begins the ser- 
ies of letters recording her wonderful 
South American trip. Brazil comes first. 
Then Argentina and Uruguay. 





curious survival among a democratic 
people of a very ancient ceremony when 
kings had power. We saw the proces- 
sion from our hotel window and thought 
of the flags of republics floating over 
the Houses of Parliament in Austria, 
Germany and Czecho-Slovakia, the un- 
expected and amazing outcome of the 
Great War. 

The conditions of Europe are too 
blurred just now to see which way things 
are tending, but when the blur has 
passed off, I am sure we shall see the 
position of women has been advanced 
at least 100%, and that the idea of 
democracy has been greatly clarified. 
It was a mighty and a tragic price to 
pay, but the war did achieve something. 
Not a soldier shouldered a gun, not a 
bond was sold, not a government mo- 
bilized its powers to help women on- 
ward, but after all results are sifted 


rivalled only 


that seems the most certain thing ac- 
complished. Even so, war is an avomi- 
nation. 


tive quiet of eighteen days on the 

sea between Southampton and Rio 
de Janeiro. Instead of quiet, this is an 
exciting experience. Before the first 
day was gone we were anchored before 
Cherbourg and bending over the deck 
rail to watch the interesting procedure 
of getting a city full of immigrants 
aboard with all their baggage, to say 
nothing of the ladies gowned in Paris 
models returning to their South Ameri- 
can homes. A day later we were stop- 
ping at Corunna in Spain and taking on 
more immigrants. Then came Villagar- 
cia and Vigo, also in Spain, and three 
more days passed enlivened by scenery 
and the ever-changing interest of taking 
on passengers and cargoes, for all the 
transfers are made in little boats which 
carry everybody and everything ashore. 
On the sixth day we stopped for twelve 
hours before Lisbon and we prepared 
to “do Portugal.” 

We were transferred as usual in a 
little boat, took a motor car and a guide 
and saw the chief interests of Lisbon, 
the Royal Palace at Cintra and many 
small towns between. In Lisbon a cathe- 
dral. where under a beautiful tomb lie 
the bones of Vasco de Gama, has some 
wonderful cloisters connected with it. 
I have never seen more beautiful ones. 
The monks were turned out in 1834 
and a bovs’ orphan home was placed 
within. There are now five hundred 
boys there, yet despite the fact that 
healthy, frolicsome boys have occupied 
the place for over eighty years, the 
cloisters seem entirely unharmed. 

The little donkeys loaded with pan- 
niers full of produce or carrying whole 
families to market, the houses with col- 
ored tiled fronts, the quaint little streets, 
the Old Worldliness of the place, are 
fascinating, and the day was one of 
It costs just $8.00 to 
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rare enjoyment. 
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the World Court recommendation. 

Before packing his trunk for his 
cruise the President allayed the anxiety 
of nearly all the Republican lame-ducks 
who have made the air blue for months 
speculating regarding their “just de- 
serts.” The spectacle of the President 
handing around appointments, often of 
much more responsibility than those for 
which the “lame-ducks” were defeated, 
has been dramatic to the disinterested 
observer. Senator New has been on 
edge as to how the Republican Admin- 
istration would allow him to earn his 
living, and when the word did not come 
from the White House after a long spell 
of waiting, sent emissaries to try to dis- 
cover why the President kept him on 
the anxious seat. He is to be Post- 
master General. Representative Mon- 
dell frankly said that he wanted the 
post as head of the Interior Department, 
as he considered he was most fitted for 
that, but the President had promised it 
to somebody else, so he becomes a mem- 
ber of the War Finance Corporation. 
Senator Poindexter from Washington 
State will go to Peru, and his wife, who 
has been writing letters to her Wash- 
ington newspaper regarding the per- 
sonal trials of a Senator’s wife, 
nally reconciled. Mr. Mondell flatly did 
not want to go down to the South 
American camping ground. 


American Way with Ambassadors 


According to precedent, those who 
.take the ambassadorial or ministerial 
consolation prizes at the hand of Presi- 
dent Harding may expect to pack up 
and come home if the President is not 
re-elected for another term, or if the 
Republican party is defeated at the next 
election. That is the sad part of the 
American system. Ambassadorial posts 
are the chief gifts which the President 
personally dispenses, and ambassadors 
are the personal representatives of the 
President. And when we change Presi- 
dents, ambassadors come flocking home 
and a new set of those who have been 
faithful in the presidential election go 
forth to serve, the one who does the 
most, likely landing at the Court of St. 
James’s—witness Ambassador Harvey. 
How different the French system. Am- 
bassador Jusserand is the dean of the 
diplomatic corps in Washington, having 
served here for over twenty years. How- 
ever, exception in our system is made 
to members of the diplomatic corps who 
have risen in the ranks of the diplo- 
matic service and who are regarded 
more or less as service men who are 
not disturbed by political changes, Am- 
bassador Fletcher, Belgium, for in- 
stance, and our Minister to Poland, 
Hugh Gibson. 

As a point of senatorial courtesy, 
even the filibuster against the shipping 
bill stepped aside for the confirmation 
of the President’s nominations. But on 


is fi-. 


HE Sixty-seventh Congress is over, 

having ended March 3. Unless a 
special session is called, which now 
seems unlhkely, there wilt be quiet in 
Congress until next December. in brief, 
deveiopments during the fortnight were 
as follows: 

introduced in the Senate 

By Senator King, Vemocrat, resolu- 
tion carrying out tne President's advice 
regarding American membership in the 
International Court of the League of 
Nations, 

From the Judiciary Committee, favor- 
able report upon the proposition to re- 
quire a referendum on all proposed 
amendments to the Constitution. 

From the Foreign Reiations Commit- 
tee, resoiution already passed by the 
House, requesting the President to nego- 
tiate with foreign nations for the limita- 
tion of the production of habit-forming 
drugs. 

By Senator Brookhart, bill abolishing 
the Railway Labor Board, and urging a 
special session of the next Congress to 
take up railroad legislation, 

3y Senator Lodge, authorizing the ex- 
penditure of $300,000 for an American 
Embassy in Paris. 
Passed by the Senate 

By a vote of 63 to 7, laid aside the 
shipping bill and proceeded to consider- 
ation of the filled miik bill of the agri- 
cultural bloc. 

Bil by Senator Borah increasing the 
powers of the coal commission. 

Agreed to the House bill settling titles 
to lands of the Pueblo Indians in New 
Mexico. 

Legislation authorizing the 
a monument in Washington to the 
ful colored mamies of the South. 

Resolution authorizing the erection in 
Washington of a monument symbolizing 
the national game of baseball. 

Introduced in the House 

3y Representative Johnson, chairman 
of the Immigration Committee, resolu- 
tion providing for an investigation this 
summer of the Hawaiian labor situation. 

3y Representative Vaile, Colorado, 
legislation covering registration and 
Americanization of aliens. 

By Representative Roach, Missouri, 
legislation pensioning soldiers of the 
world war. 

From the Banking Committee of the 
House, a compromise rural credits bill 
designed to aid the farm situation. 

By Representative Hogan, New York, 
bill authorizing a private corporation or- 
ganized by Representative Kissell, New 
York, to undertake the development of 
the government nitrate projects at Mus- 
cle Shoals, Ala. 

By Representative Little, Kansas, bill 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to buy and sell wheat and to stabilize 
prices, 

By Representative Foster, Ohio, a con- 
stitutional amendment safeguarding child 
labor. 


erection of 
faith- 


Passed by the House 

Third deficiency appropriation bill. 

Conference report providing for state 
taxation of national banks. Administra- 
tion bill which directs the return of prop- 
erty held by the Alien Property Custo- 
dian seized during the war; in individual 
amounts not to exceed $10, 000. 

Appropriation bill providing a bonus 
of $240 to Federal employees all over 
the country. 

Senate amendments to the British debt 
legislation. 

Bill introduced by Representative 
Strong increas‘ng the maximum of bank 
loans to farmers of $25,000, in certain 
cases. 
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a strictly business basis. A filibuster 
is entirely machinery and loses all its 
sentiment once it acquires actual mo. 
mentum. The present specimen was 
one of the most successful ever tried, 
It reduced the war-like Senator Jones, 
chairman of the Commerce Committee, 
to complete surrender.  Filibustering 
may be lofty and dignified legislative 


looks 


strategy, but from the galleries it 
ridiculous. In the first place, at the 


word “filibuster” every sight-seeing visi- 
tor at the capital wends his way to the 
Senate. Filibuster seems to connote a 
show. Even at the most inauspicious 
hours of dinner-time and far into the 
evening every seat in the spreading gal- 
leries is filled with an absorbed crowd. 
They strain to catch every word uttered 
They consult the diagrams to identify 
Senators. They scowl and frown upon 


the slightest disturbance which inter 
feres with their hearing. 
Time-Killing 
And what they hear is this: The 
Senator from Missouri, “Jim” Reed. 


hour after hour, talking about the long 
distances between New York and Ber 
muda, and the g-r-e-a-t amount of travel 
between, those two p-o-i-n-t-s and so on 
and on, arguing that the United States 
should purchase more islands of the 
sea, hour after hour, striding up and 
down pointing with a long stick to tw 
huge maps mounted in front of the 
body, and using every particle of draw! 
and deliberation calculated to use uy 
time. 

Occasionally a Senator sits down and 
listens for a moment. It is most un- 
likely that he slips into his own seat 
The galleries will find Senator Heflir 


occupying the heaped-up desk of Sen. 
ator Brookhart, and so on. The lassi- 


tude of the members on the floor, their 
bored and wearied faces, their non: 
chalance and don’t-give-a-care is in 
dramatic contrast to the tenseness o! 
the sea of gallery faces. 

When it’s eleven o’clock and every 
body is tired out; when Senator Lodge 
lounges in and finds the air dull, while 
Jim Reed drawls on with great excur- 
sions all over the map, with the pointer 
consuming a lot of seconds and min- 
utes, then they all decide to quit the 
filibuster until tomorrow. And _ one 
can only. say—what a ridiculous way 
to have to do business in the highes! 
legislative body of the country. 

The closing days of Congress have 
not been long enough for the chairmen 
of committees who have tried with her. 
culean effort to “pass the buck” on all 
measures that could be reported from 
their committees. Both House and Sen- 
ate Committees have been hastily re 
porting bills which have been in thei! 
coffers for months. In the House, the 
agricultural bloc forced immediate con- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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By 
Carrie 
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The beautiful Bay of Rio de Janeiro, rivalled only 


a bad cold and had to give up 

the conferences in Belgium and 
Paris. That of Belgium was postponed. 
France carried hers out with great suc- 
cess and the public meeting in the Sor- 
bonne was packed with an enthusiastic 
audience. The speeches were excellent, 
the press reports gratifying and the suf- 
fragists themselves thought they had 
reached highest water mark. On the 
next day came the Senate vote. While 
the result disappointed suffragists in 
other countries, the French suffragists 
knew their Senate and took fresh cour- 
age in the great gains the vote indicated. 
The conference planned for a lively 
campaign in the provinces and the rein- 
troduction of the measure in some form 
that would be legally permissible. The 
French suffragists have at this moment 
more hope and more snap than ever be- 
fore, with millions of men and women 
all the world around looking on with 
a “God bless you.” 

The Board of the International Wom- 
an Suffrage Alliance met in London and 
sat for six days. The Board of the In- 
ternational Council of Women was al- 
so in session and the two boards held 
two joint sessions to discuss the prob- 
lems of closer co-operation. The Coun- 
cil gave a luncheon to both Boards and 
the National Union for Citizenship, the 
Alliance auxiliary, also gave one. Lady 
Astor gave a dinner and a reception and 
Mrs. Wintringham invited both boards 
to tea on the Parliament terrace. 

All the British suffragists were tired 
from the Parliamentary campaign just 
closed. Some had campaigned for their 
party and some for the women candi- 
dates. About thirty had been put up, 
all excellent well-qualified women. 
Many women had first been named by 
a non-partisan woman’s committee and 
reported to their respective parties with 
the request that they should be received 
as candidates and places found for them 
on the ballot. These women had been 
accepted and placed, but the party man- 


beter I was seized by 


by the Bay of Naples. 


agers of Engiand resemble those of the 
United States: they usually assigned 
the women to places where the seat 
normally belonged to another party. 
The women backers of the candidates 
were therefore not surprised that none 
secured election except Lady Astor and 
Mrs. Wintringham, who had already 
served. They were enthusiastic over the 
campaign and were unanimously con- 
vinced that they had gone a long way 
toward convincing England that more 
women members are needed in Parlia- 
ment. 

Parliament opened on our first day 
in London with the usual spectacular 
procession including the King and 
Queen in a golden coach, and the at- 
tendance of all the “peeresses of the 
realm” in ermine and jewels. It is a 





Two letters this time for good meas- 
ure—one little, one longer. In the issue 
for March 24, Mrs. Catt begins the ser- 
ies of letters recording her wonderful 
South American trip. Brazil comes first. 
Then Argentina and Uruguay. 





curious survival among a democratic 
people of a very ancient ceremony when 
kings had power. We saw the proces- 
sion from our hotel window and thought 
of the flags of republics floating over 
the Houses of Parliament in Austria, 
Germany and Czecho-Slovakia, the un- 
expected and amazing outcome of the 
Great War. 

The conditions of Europe are too 
blurred just now to see which way things 
are tending, but when the blur has 
passed off, I am sure we shall see the 
position of women has been advanced 
at least 100%, and that the idea of 
democracy has been greatly clarified. 
It was a mighty and a tragic price to 
pay, but the war did achieve something. 
Not a soldier shouldered a gun, not a 
bond was sold, not a government mo- 
bilized its powers to help women on- 
ward, but after all results are sifted 


that seems the most certain thing ac- 
complished. Even so, war is an avomi- 
nation. 


tive quiet of eighteen days on the 

sea between Southampton and Rio 
de Janeiro. Instead of quiet, this is an 
exciting experience. Before the first 
day was gone we were anchored before 
Cherbourg and bending over the deck 
rail to watch the interesting procedure 
of getting a city full of immigrants 
aboard with all their baggage, to say 
nothing of the ladies gowned in Paris 
models returning to their South Ameri- 
can homes. A day later we were stop- 
ping at Corunna in Spain and taking on 
more immigrants. Then came Villagar- 
cia and Vigo, also in Spain, and three 
more days passed enlivened by scenery 
and the ever-changing interest of taking 
on passengers and cargoes, for all the 
transfers are made in little boats which 
carry everybody and everything ashore. 
On the sixth day we stopped for twelve 
hours before Lisbon and we prepared 
to “do Portugal.” 

We were transferred as usual in a 
little boat, took a motor car and a guide 
and saw the chief interests of Lisbon, 
the Royal Palace at Cintra and many 
small towns between. In Lisbon a cathe- 
dral, where under a beautiful tomb lie 
the bones of Vasco de Gama, has some 
wonderful cloisters connected with it. 
I have never seen more beautiful ones. 
The monks were turned out in 1834 
and a bovs’ orphan home was placed 
within. There are now five hundred 
boys there, yet despite the fact that 
healthy, frolicsome boys have occupied 
the place for over eighty years, the 
cloisters seem entirely unharmed. 

The little donkeys loaded with pan- 
niers full of produce or carrying whole 
families to market, the houses with col- 
ored tiled fronts, the quaint little streets, 
the Old Worldliness of the place, are 


fascinating, and the day was one of 
It costs just $8.00 to 


I WAS congratulated on the prospec- 


rare enjoyment. 
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“do Portugal,” but two days were con- 
sumed in recovering from the exploit. 
Then came Madeira, the familiar and 
ever beloved Madeira of all the North 
and South steamer lines. 

The sea was mildly choppy and many 
passengers changed their minds about 
going ashore, but not we. We made 
the trip with no more serious accident 
than a few splashes of sea water. In a 
motor we ascended the hill to the funi- 
cular railway. The funicular carried us 
up the mountain side through terraced 
gardens where in dense growth sweet 
potatoes, bananas and pineapples vied 
with each other for space. Little rose- 
bowered plaster villas tinted with lively 
colors dotted the landscape, and great 
trees of poinsettias in full and regal 
bloom enlivened the scene with color. 
Far below the ocean glistened like burn- 
ished steel. Small boys and girls (they 
begin when they can say un penna) 
toss roses, freesias and wonderful camel- 
lias before each visitor from the moment 
he steps ashore until he is again in the 
little transfer boat, and then shout un 
penna. I saw the boys playing football 
with their left-over stock of camellias. 
At the top a comfortable hotel serves 
luncheon and affords opportunities to 
view the wonderful scene from many 
points. 

The descent is made by brave souls 
by toboggan. Basket carriages slide 


down the smooth cobblestone-paved 
roadway and are kept in reasonable 
position by two men with ropes attached 
to the strange vehicle. It is an experi- 
ence one enjoys the second time better 
than the first. The toboggans have an 
alarming way of skidding which rather 
spoils the enjoyment of the beginner, 
but confidence grows with the demon- 
stration that the men can keep the basket 
from striking the stone walls sometimes 
closely bordering the road, or from 
pitching over a precipice into the valley 
far below. At the end of the journey 
one may take a drive about town with a 
similar basket carriage drawn by two 
tiny, gentle, long-horned oxen. A boy 
runs ahead and at times brushes the flies 
off the oxen with a brush he carries, and 
at the end insistently claims a tip. We 
visited the fruit market and carried 
aboard alligator pears, mangoes and cus- 
tard apples. 

The journey back to the ship was safe- 
ly compassed and the.entertainment con- 
tinued, for the ship itself was possessed 
by vendors of embroideries, fruits and 
curios. Boats filled with fruits made a 
lively trade with the third-class passen- 
gers, the money making the descent in 
a basket along a rope and the basket on 
the return carrying the produce wanted. 
Open boats surrounded the steamer 
filled with half-naked boys begging 
chances to dive for money, a scene fam- 
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iliar to every semi-tropical port. Twelve 
hours after our arrival we departed and 
called it “the end of a perfect day.” 

Again it cost $8.00 to make che ex- 
cursion and took two days to recover 
from it. Then we settled down to a 
quiet pull across the Atlantic, but we 
threaded our way through the rocky 
Cape Verdes and soon found ourselves 
passing an equally rocky island off the 
Brazilian Coast. 

Meanwhile we crossed the equator, the 
tamest of all experiences. An officer 
said that once the ship permitted cele 
brations of the event, but some lively 
fellows caught everyone who had not 
crossed the equator and summarily 
ducked them in the swimming pool. 
There were those who didn’t consent, so 
now there is no celebrating equator 
crossing. A fine breeze saved us from 
the heat, which is sometimes rather over 
powering. 

It is a little difficult for us to remem- 
ber that Brazil is larger than the United 
States. When therefore we paused for 
seven hours off the Pernambuco Coast, 
we had reached the largest of the ten 
republics that comprise South America. 
yet we were four days from Rio de 
Janeiro. The “Pernam” Coast is famed 
for its wild waves and the difficulties of 
landing passengers and cargo have been 
many. So many men and women broke 

(Continued on page 26) 


Hostess to Hundreds 
By Winifred L. Rich 


up to the sixth floor of one of 

New York’s large hotels, my 
mind unconsciously speculated upon the 
type of woman Mrs. Lois Peirce-Hughes 
must be, for it was an interview with 
that lady which had sent me through 
the revolving door and busy lobby. And 
when I stepped into her private office, 
my curiosity was further aroused. Cheer- 
fulness, comfort, efficiency hung in the 
atmosphere. A canary sang in the corn- 
er, big easy chairs beckoned, but the 
neatly arranged desk with its accom- 
panying typewriter desk across the room 
bespoke action as well as comfort; and 
so did Mrs. Hughes as she crossed the 
threshold. A gracious and dynamic per- 
sonality—after meeting her, I more 
clearly understood her success in the 
unique field she had entered. 

Mrs. Hughes manages a floor in the 
McAlIpin with seventy-five rooms, for 
women only; and manages does not 
merely mean seeing that they are clean 
and the linen supply ample. It means 
giving to each guest in each room any 
service she desires. If there is an af- 
ternoon to kill, if there is a garment 
to be purchased, if there is a friend to 
be found, if there are only twenty-four 


A S the elevator carried me swiftly 





Mrs. Lois Peirce-Hughes, whose business 
is keeping women happy 


hours to cover forty-eight hours’ activ- 
ity, if there is just hunger for compan- 
ionship, if—but why try to go on? For 
every “if” Mrs. Hughes has an answer, 
or finds one. Chaperons, guides, club 
entrées, they all seem to be at her fin- 
gertips. 


Of course this is the result of years 
of educating—first, the hotel men to the 
possibilities, and then the women of the 
country to the opportunity awaiting 
them when they visit New York. Little 
by little Mrs. Hughes has felt her way, 
meeting the needs as they arose. Now 
a playroom takes care of the children, 
the library entertains those who cannot 
go out, the Club Registration Bureau 
helps accredited club guests—and if 
other demands arise she will find the 
solution. Aside from the worries of 
her own guests she personally super- 
vises women’s club banquets and con- 
ventions held at the hotel. 

Many notable women have availed 
themselves of her hospitality. Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw made this floor her New 
York residence, Mrs. Pankhurst stopped 
with her while in this country, and com- 
ing down to a more recent date, Miss 
Mary Garrett Hay has made the “floor” 
her winter home this year. But of 
course they have not all been celeb- 
rities; the majority have been just 
plain people lost in the strangeness and 
the bigness of the city, who have found 
in Mrs. Hughes’ helpfulness and her 
service the same friendliness they left in 
their own home town. 
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Equality in Wisconsin 


By Mrs. Frank Putnam 


This is the “other side” of the question discussed by Mrs. Hooper in the February 


24 Citizen. 


consin’s Bill of Rights for Women, 

enacted June 21, 1921, after a forty- 
day legislative campaign conducted by 
the National Woman’s Party. 

Women speaking for the Wisconsin 
Women’s Progressive Association, the 
Business and Professional Women’s Or- 
ganization, the League of Women Vot- 
ers, the Consumers League, the state 
association of Catholic Women’s Clubs, 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and the Polish Housewives Organization 
advocated the bill at hearings of both 
Senate and Assembly and elsewhere. 
The women did not ask for Section 2; 
that was added by the legislature, too 
late to risk a fight on it if the bill were 
to pass before the session closed. 

The law has been in effect a year and 
seven months. The Wisconsin Supreme 
Court has sustained it. Prior to this 
law a married woman possessing prop- 
erty might endorse her husband’s note 
to secure a loan, but she could not be 
held liable. After this law was enacted 
a Milwaukee man borrowed money at a 
bank. His wife, a woman of wealth, 
endorsed his note. The man failed to 
pay. The bank sued to collect. The 
Supreme Court held the wife, under the 
equal rights law, must accept responsi- 
bility as an adult citizen and pay the 
debt, which jointly with her husband 
she had contracted. The court said: 


‘§ the next column is the text of Wis- 


The statute is not fatally indefinite or 
uncertain in terms because it does not 
enumerate or catalogue all of the provisions 
of the statutes which may be affected by it. 
Had an attempt been made to do that, it 
would have been more definite and certain 
as to the matters enumerated. But, on the 
other hand, it is very probable at least that 
the law would have been thrown into con- 
fusion because of the impossibility of ac- 
curately referring to all of the matters in- 
tended to be affected by it. 

When Section 6.015 says: “that women 
shall have the same rights and privileges 
as men under the law in freedom of con- 
tract,” it means what it says and that is 
that women shall be as free as men to make 
personal contracts. It means that the dis- 
abilities imposed upon married women at 
common law by marriage are entirely re- 
moved and the field in which she may con- 
tract is correspondingly enlarged. 

This statute, as are other statutes re- 
lieving women from disabilities incurred by 
marriage at common law, 1s remedial in its 
nature and should be fairly and liberally 
construed to effect the purpose intended. 

It is clearly within the legislative field and 
it is the duty of the courts so to construe 
and apply it as to confer upon women, in- 
cluding married women, all the rights and 
privileges under the law now enjoyed by 
men. The intent of the legislature 1s clear 
and it is manifestly the duty of the courts 
to effectuate that intention. 


Mrs. Putnam is chairman of the National Woman's 


Sec. 1. Women shall have the same 
rights and privileges under the law as 
men in the exercise of suffrage, freedom 
of contract, choice of residence for voting 
purpose, jury service, holding office, hold- 
ing and conveying property, care and 
custody of children and in all other re- 
spects. 

The various courts, executive and ad- 
ministrative officers shall construe the 
statutes where the masculine gender is 
used to include the feminine gender un- 
less such construction will deny to females 
the special protection and privileges 
which they now enjoy for the general 
welfare. 

The courts, executive and administra- 
tive officers shall make all necessary rules 
and provisions to carry out the intent and 
purposes of this statute. 

Sec. 2 ny woman drawn to serve as 
a juror, upon her request to the presiding 
judge or magistrate before the commence- 
ment of the trial or hearing, shall be ex- 
cused from the panel or venire. 





Although it so happened that the ef- 
fect of the first Supreme Court decision 
involving the equal rights law was to 
compel a married woman to repay a 
loan which she had contracted to pay, 
the law has in many instances dealt with 
women in a more kindly manner. Wom- 
en have been enabled to vote where they 
live, rather than where, at an unattain- 
able distance, their husbands maintain a 
legal residence. A mother making her 
home in Wisconsin was enabled to pro- 
cure admission for her son to the state 
university without payment of the tuition 
fee required of non-residents, despite 
the fact that the father’s legal residence 
is in another state. A Milwaukee wom- 
an public-school teacher, dismissed for 
failure to comply with a school-board 
ruling discriminating against married 
women teachers, was restored to her po- 
sition and awarded payment of full sal- 
ary for the time during which she was 
unemployed. The Supreme Court find- 
ing, in the case of the teacher, did not 
specifically mention the equal rights 
law, but the logic of the decision clearly 
indicated that the new rights conferred 
upon married women by this law were 
a material factor in her favor. 

Other cases could be cited to show 
the superior merit of a blanket law, es- 
tablishing complete equality of legal 
rights and privileges as a principle of 
the law—cases which specified enact- 
ments would not have covered. 

In November, 1921, the Wisconsin 
Federation of Women’s Clubs created a 
committee to study the results of the 
equal rights law. This committee in- 
cluded representatives of the American 
Association of University Women, Wis- 
consin Women’s Progressive Associa- 


Party in Wisconsin. 


tion, State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Consumers’ League, W.C.T.U., 
League of Women Voters, Madison 
Women’s Trade Union League, State 
Conference of Social Workers and State 
Council of Jewish Women. This Com- 
mittee, after a year’s study of the law 
and its fruits, reported as follows: 

The Wisconsin Women's Equal Rights 
Law has been in force one year and two 
months. During that time no instance of 
injustice to women under the law has oc- 
curred. Numerous illustrations show that 
the law has worked for a greater degree 
of justice and greater equality of women 
with men than they had before the passage 
of the law. Throughout the state women 
are serving on juries. The law cleared up 
the doubt as to whether the extension of 
suffrage to women also operated to make 
them eligible for jury service. The only 
conclusion which may be reached is that as 
the law has operated in Wisconsin, no in 
justice has been done in individual cases. 

Wisconsin women have learned that it 
is not enough to pass an equal rights 
law; it must be constantly defended un- 
til the equal rights and privileges which 
it confers upon women have been gen- 
erally recognized in practice. Any ex- 
cuse, apparently, will serve a politician 
to break it down. Recently the attorney 
general of Wisconsin gave the state 
Civil Service Commission an opinion 
that women are ineligible to appoint- 
ment as legislative clerks, stenograph- 
ers, bookkeepers and proofreaders, for 
the reason thai such employees often 
are required to work at unseasonable 
hours, and therefore must be deharred 
from this safe, interesting and well-paid 
employment under that clause of the 
law which preserves the “special privil- 
eges and protection which women now 
enjoy for the general welfare.” As we 
see it, this opinion was intended to pro- 
tect men in a special privilege which 
they have monopolized for many years 
past, not to protect women. We have 
protested against the opinion, upon the 
obvious ground that if women are not 
permitted to serve as legislative clerks 
lest they have occasionally to work over 
time. the same objection would debar 
them from serving, if elected, as mem- 
bers of the legislature—a clear viola- 
tion of the plain letter and spirit of the 
law. 

Legislative appointive offices for the 
present session have all been filled— 
with men. It may be necessary, at the 
next session, to appeal to the courts to 
open these appointments to women on 
equal terms with men—unless the Civil 
Service Commission, like Davy Crock- 
ett’s coon, comes down without waiting 
to be shot at. 
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Business 
Ideals 


at Home 
By Isabel Kimball Whiting 


Last call to enter the competition on the 
housework problem! For the three best 
papers mailed not later than March 24, 
the Citizin is offering prises of $25, $15, 
and $10 respectively, with the privilege of 
publishing also other papers, paying $6 
apiece. Hurry up, please; and fill out the 
questionna.re below, too, if you haven't al- 
ready done so. 

The article herewith was written by a 
woman who has for years been running 
her own houschold on the eight-hour day 
plan, and has both written and spoken on 
the subject. 


ODAY a woman walks out her front 
door to take her part in the per- 
plexing and demanding problems 

of democratic society. One aspect of 
great interest to her is the industrial sit- 
uation, involving as it does delicate ad- 
justments of human relations, wise con- 
sideration of hours and wages and living 
conditions. 

Suppose this same woman walks in 
her back door, what does she find? She 
is confronted at once with an industrial 
problem hundreds of years behind the 
times. Within her own four walls she 
has a labor problem with the conse- 
quent considerations of hours, wages 
and living conditions, and demanding 
no less than the industrial question at 
large, insight into democratic ideals of 
human relationships. 

Twenty years ago, in a paper called 
“Household Adjustment” in the volume 
of essays “Social Ethics,” Jane Addams 
presented the case for democratizing 
household labor in so convincing a way 
that dispute seemed impossible. Upon 
the theory thus presented, the writer 
sixteen years ago humbly based her 
practice. Convinced that household 
labor is not a question set apart, tabooed 
from the larger problems of industry in 
democracy; that the relation of employ- 
er and employee exists where there is 
one worker or one hundred, that work 
involving hours, wages and living con- 
ditions, becomes at once a social as well 
as an individual problem, I determined 
to experiment in the application of 
democratic principles of industry within 
the field of my own peculiar responsi- 
bility. 

The experiment began with a family 
unit cf mother, father and one child, 
and with one household worker. Since 
the basis of work was to be the same 
business relations that exist for women 
in industry at large, it was necessary 
to apply the law governing women’s 
work to the household employee. At 


that time the law required a maximum 


working week of sixty-four hours for 
women in industry. From that time to 
the present, the plan of managing house- 
hold labor on a business basis has con- 
tinued, with the family unit growing to 
eight members, and the hours of a work- 
ing week for women decreasing gradu- 
ally to forty-eight—while the wage 
increased from about $9 per week for a 
household employee, to $16 per week. 

The problem of this home maker has 
been to adjust the growing demands and 
need for increased assistance in the 
household, to a diminishing basis of 
hours, and an increasing wage scale. 
There are two ways in which such a 
situation can be met. First by increas- 
ing the amount of the family budget 
devoted to labor, thus keeping the num- 
ber of household employees in propor- 
tion to the growing need of the family, 
or by maintaining a more inelastic bud- 
get, and adjusting needs to the amount 
that could be proportioned wisely to the 
department of labor. This latter was 
my position, and because of its neces- 
sity, I believe my experiment is the more 
valuable. It proves to my satisfaction 
that household labor may be conducted 
on the right business basis without a 
highly specialized crew of workers, and 
without maintaining a highly expensive 
organization. 

The employees, then, under this sys- 
tem, live in their own homes and come 
to their work daily, as do workers in 
other fields of industry. They are en- 
gaged by the week of forty-eight hours, 
not by the hour or day, with the excep- 
tion of the laundress, whose two days 
a week are on the basis established for 
such work. The hours of work are di- 
vided between the two regular employ- 
ees as’ follows: 
week from 7 a. M. to 11 a. M. and 1 
P.M. to6 Pp. M. One day a week from 
7 A.M. to 1 P.M. 


3p. M. B, five days a week from 10 


A, daily five days a‘ 


Sundays, 8 A. M. to. 
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A. M. to 8 P. M., one day a week from 
10 a. M. to 2 P. M., Sundays 10 A. M. to 
2 p. M. These hours amount to fifty 
eight per week. One hour a day for 
each is deducted for meal times, and 
three hours a week each for washing 
and ironing their house uniforms, which 
are kept in the employer’s home in order 
to control the health conditions. These 
hours deducted make the working week 
for each employee forty-eight hours. 

The homes of the employees are vis 
ited before accepting applicants, in 
order to know the moral and sanitary 
conditions. This forces even the most 
individualistic home-maker into consid 
eration of the living conditions of our 
working communities, and compels her 
to share the social responsibility of 
reaintaining the right environment fo: 
all people, in all parts of her communi- 
ty. A dressing-room is provided in the 
employer’s house where the street clothes 
are changed for the wash uniforms. A 
physical examination is required of each 
applicant, with a doctor’s certificate as to 
good health before assuming the work. 
A two weeks’ absence with pay is al- 
lowed in case of illness, or quarantine 
for illness in the families from which 
they come. A two weeks’ vacation with 
pay at the end of each year of service. 

This working week of forty-eight 
-hours, with a wage of $16 per week, 
and an independent home life, with 
freedom of choice of occupation or 
recreation outside of working hours, re- 
moving thus the social stigma attached 
to “domestic servants,” brings a good 
supply of applicants to the employer 
whenever the need arises. They have 
been a superior type of worker, more 
efficient and intelligent, and as a rule 
conscientious as to hours of work and 
regularity of employment. 

The distinction and value of family 
life lies in its fine and unique individ-' 


(Continued on page 29) 





of your own? 
If you have checked 2 or 8: 


10. 
the week? Day? 
I]. 
community ? 
a2. 
13. 


14. Population? 





1. Do you do all of your own housework? 
2. Do you have part-time help? In what lines? 
3. Do you employ one or more full-time helpers? 
4. How many in your family? 
Are any of them old enough to help? 
5. low much time do you have for yourself? 
6. Have you any special time-and-labor-saving schemes 


7. Does your employee live in your house? 

8. Tlow many hours does she work? 

9. Tllow much time off does she have? 

What is the prevailing wage in your community by 
Hour? 

Is the supply of help abundant or scarce in your 


What are your principal difficulties with such help? 
Name of your city or town? 


Ilow many children? 
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What We Have Done to our Trees 


NE of the most important of our 

national resources is our forests. 

‘Lhe original forests of the United 
States covered about 850,000,000 acres. 
Our present forest area is less than 500,- 
J00 acres, of which 
one-fifth is publicly ’ 
owned. Forestry is 
practised on seventy 
per cent of our pub- 
lic forests and on 
less than one per 
cent of privately 
owned lands. We 
have exploited our 
forests with the 
most wanton waste 
and are now using 
up our timber four 
fumes as fast as ut 
is being produced. 
Obviously, here is a 
problem that vitally 
concerns the nation 
a problem the prop- 
er solution of which 
every patriot should impress upon our 
representatives in Congress. 

The nineteenth century was the era 
of plenty. Of land there was more than 
enough; of timber, too much. To the 
pioneer as he stood with his face to the 
west the limitless forest appeared not 
as something to be conserved for future 
generations, but rather as something to 
be destroyed so that room might be 
made for the homestead and the plough 
The crack of the rifle was soon followed 
by the sound of the axe. “Pines and 
oaks were remorselessly felled and 
every settlement showed countless huge 
logs lying on all sides in the fields. 
Underbrush was fired with wanton care- 
lessness, and thousands of acres of val- 
uable timber went up in smoke.” 

The scene first enacted on the sea- 
board plain was repeated as the crest 
of immigration crossed the Appalach- 
ians and again and again until the 
banks of the Mississippi were reached. 
Each repetition was destroying the in- 
heritance that nature had bestowed up- 
on us. Each repetition was likewise 
fastening on the American people the 
characteristic of waste in regard to their 
natural resources. 

As a voice crying in the wilderness 
was the warning of certain naturalists 
in 1819. And the “Forest Preservation” 
ordinances of Utah in 1851 seemed to the 
majority of the people the merest senti- 
mentality. By the early seventies, how- 
ever, the appeals for forest preservation 
had become determined. Government 





By Schuyler Wallace 


officials campaigned. States began to 
take action. - The President moved. And 


even Congress made a feint. In 1873 


the Timber Culture Act was passed, a 
Encourage 


“Bill to the Growth of 





Underwood 


© Underwood & 


Among the things Congress didn't do, 
was to pass a new forestry bill. But a 
measure, in which the President ts inter- 


ested, was introduced, and there are many 
signs that the nation ts waking up. The 
article herewith, summing up briefly our 
forest history—showing us how we “got 
this way”—is written by Dr. Wallace, an in- 
structor in Political Science at Columbia. 
It is a fine start toward finding out about 
our forests, More in later issues. 





Timber on our Western Prairies.” 

But among the masses of the people 
there was no alarm. They believed 
that the government should turn over to 
private hands the resources of the coun- 
try for their development. If business 
was made prosperous by grants of -fav- 
ors from the public domain, this pros- 
perity would permeate all society. 

With far less justification than the 
pioneer, the exploiter who followed him 
—in the mad scramble to get rich quick 
—took a tree here and a tree there. The 
rest was destroyed. Much of that cut 
was wasted. No thought was taken for 
the young growth, and the result was de- 
pleted resources. and an ominous future. 

Yet in spite of the facts that scientists 
pointed out how forests hinder erosion 
and prevent floods; that statisticians re- 
peatedly proved we were destroying our 
forests much faster than we were pro- 
ducing them; that economists con- 
demned our extravagance and waste; 
and public men frequently declared the 
heritage of the nation was being used 


for the enrichment of certain favored in- 
dividuals—scarcely a ripple was raised 
upon the sea of complacency in which 
the American people were submerged. 
Typical of this attitude was the reply 
of Senator Howe 
of Wisconsin to the 
who 
warned of future 
peril: “Mr. Presi- 
dent. I am ready to 
labor by the side of 





statisticians 





the Senator from 
Massachusetts for 
the welfare of the 
government today, 
and of the genera- 
tion now existing; 
but. when he calls 


upon us to embark 
very heavily in the 
protection of gener- 
ations yet unborn, I 
am very much in- 
clined to reply that 
= they have never 
done anything for me, and I do not want 
to sacrifice too much.” 

Certain legislation which Congress 
had passed prior to 1878, although not 
applying specifically to timber, had 
been used to divest the nation of forests 
valued at millions of dollars. Corrup- 
tion and fraud played such a part in 
the disposal of this timber that the trans- 
action might well be called the Shame 
of the Nation. The Railroad Grants 
alone had given to these organizations 
over 190,000,000 acres, an area greater 
than that of France, England, Scotland 
and Wales. This was not all timber 
land, and the purpose for which it was 
granted, the encouragement of railroad 
construction, was indeed a noble one— 
but the frauds in connection with tim. 
her steals, and with land acquired un- 
der false pretenses have made the 
subject nauseating to the historian. 

In 1878 two important acts relative 
to the forests were passed. The Free 
Timber Act provided that citizens of 
the Rocky Mountain states might cut 
timber from mineral lands for build- 
ing, agricultural, mining and other dom- 
estic purposes subject to regulation by 
the Secretary of the Interior. On the 
whole, the administration of the law 
was very lax, for slight inquiry was 
made concerning the nature of the land 
on which the timber was cut. The few 
efforts that were made to prevent this 
timber stealing were denounced in the 
Senate Chamber as efforts to strangle 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Editorially Speaking 





On Our Way to the World Court 
UDGING from the newspapers, President Harding has 
J the public with him to an unusual degree in his pro- 
posal to the Senate that it should give its approval to 


. the United States becoming a party to the Permanent Court 


of World Justice. It was probably too much to expect of 
the slow-moving Senate that it could make up its mind to 
adopt such a measure in the short time remaining of the 
session, hut its reaction to the President’s proposal will not 
tend to increase the esteem the public has for that body. 
Its action in passing the resolution asking the President 
to give it some information about the World Court might, 
have come from a class in a backwoods school who never 
see the newspapers or read a magazine. We suggest that the 
Senate engage one of the popular women lecturers on current 
events to help it keep posted on important public ques- 
tions. 

Senator Borah’s request for information was particularly 
engaging in view of his recent resolution asking the Presi- 
dent to call an International Conference to consider the 
troubled affairs of Europe, and his vote against the consid 
eration of the President’s request is one of those inconsist- 
encies which have marked his career. 

The Committee on International Law of the Bar Associa- 
tion of New York City, of which Elihu Root is Chairman. 
in urging support for the President’s proposal, called at- 
tention to the traditional policy of the United States begin- 
ning as far back as 1794, in favor of a permanent world 
court to settle international disputes, modeled on our Su- 
preme Court. 

During President McKinley’s term, the delegates to the 
first Hague Conference were instructed to urge the estab- 
lishment of an International Court. During the administra- 
tions of hoth Roosevelt and Taft efforts were made by the 
United States to initiate such a court. The present Perman- 
ent Court is due largely to the efforts of Mr. Root himself. 
As the Committee’s report says, “The question now is whether 
the United States shall repudiate its own policy when other 
nations have accepted it.” 

At any rate the Senate refused, by a vote of 49 to 24, 
to consider the proposal and it is probable that until the 
new Congress is in session no action will be taken. Although 
the President has full power of action under the Con- 
stitution on all questions of foreign relations, and President 
Harding could place a completed treaty before the Senate 
for ratification when the new Congress meets. it is not likely 
that he will avail himself of this privilege. The obstruction- 
ist tactics of the Senate in treaty making, throughout its 
history, and its consistent treatment of foreign affairs from 
the standpoint of partisan politics, make one question the 
wisdom of the makers of the Federal Constitution in giving 
the Senate the whip hand over foreign agreements. The 
Senate not only has not been a constructive force, but it 
has been a constant hindrance and often a direct destructive 
force in our foreign relations. 

The move of President Harding is welcomed as a start 
toward redeeming the pledges made by him in his campaign 
speeches. It is an evidence that the President and Mr. 
Hughes, his Secretary of State, are not content with the 
policy of isolation. We hope the country will applaud their 
present move loudly enough to drown out the protests of 
the irreconcilables. They have dwindled to few in number, 
but their protests are loud. We believe that the people back 
at home want peaceful settlements of international disputes 
and that they are mighty sick of Senate quibbles. 


The Filibuster Scandal 


HE country has been treated again to the unseemly 
7 spectacle of its highest legislative body carrying on an 

endless talkfest as its only way to defeat certain legis. 
lation. For days a minority of Senators talked in relays 
about all sorts of subjects in order to prevent the Ship 
Subsidy Bill from coming to a vote. The record speech 
of this fillibuster was the one by Senator Sheppard of 
Texas which lasted ten hours and twenty-five minutes. It is 
estimated that he uttered about sixty thousand words and that 
it will cost $1,500 to print them in the Congressional Record. 
Even this does not break the record for physical endurance 
in a filibuster, which is still held by Senator LaFollette, who 
once spoke for eighteen hours and twenty-three minutes 
without a break. To prevent a quorum, Senators deliber- 
ately stayed in the cloakroom or refused when in the Senate 
Chamber to answer to their names. The Senate galleries were 
crowded with people who had come to witness a good show. 
The spectacle would be childishly amusing if it were not 
serious. 

It is in the power of the Senate to change its own rules 
and to adopt the usual business-like procedure of most pai 
liamentary bodies. Until it does so the United States Senate 
will continue to lack the respect of the nation. 


The Death of the “Cocoanut Cow” 
Ts effect of the present Senate rules which permit the 


tragic waste of time of a filibuster is shown in the fail 

ure to bring to a vote the resolution for an amendment 
making the prohibition of child labor possible. It is a lonz 
process to get an amendment through at the best, and it. is 
a great pity that the start should be delayed another nine 
months. The senators were so busy talking to kill time 
that they couldn’t consider it. 

But at any rate something is gained in the interest of chil 
dren—though the benefits of the filled-milk bill, which has 
heen signed by the President, are not for children alone. The 
bill, now a law, declares that filled milk (a compound of 
skimmed milk and cocoanut oil) is “an adulter ted article 
of food, injurious to the public health and its sale consti- 
tutes a fraud upon the public.” But it is the children who 
get the worst of it, since they are so dependent on milk and 
this adulteration lacks the vitamines essential to the building 
of health and strength. Every one who has shared in the 
long fight to prohibit the sale of filled milk in interstate 
commerce, is to be congratulated. 


College Women’s Children 


O college women have fewer children than non-college 
women? If not, why not? And either way is it a 
good thing? These are old and interesting questions 

—never fully answered. A recent study compiled by a class 
at Mt. Holyoke, of several hundred students and their par- 
ents, has-no final values, but much incidental interest. The 
gist of it is this: Where neither parent was college trained 
the average number of children was 4.6; when the father 
alone was college trained the number was 3.7; when both 
parents were college people the average was 3.6, and when 
the mother only was a college person the average was only 
3.1. One is left to speculate at will about the reasons for 
the higher percentage in the family where both parents are 
college trained as against that where the college woman is 
married to a man of less education. The outstanding fact 
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is that the percentage of survival of children is greater in 
these same families—91.7 in the present generation, 77 in 
the last, as compared with 90 and 68.3 for families in which 
both parents had attended college, and 85.9 and 66.9 for 
those in which neither had done so. 

Here is an indication, at least, that the more highly 
trained woman is more economical of life and, seeing her 
duty to the race in terms of quality rather than quantity, 
actually in the long run gives it greater quantity, because 
more of her children survive. It would be an interesting 
thing to study the figures after the women’s colleges had for 
a generation or so directly trained women for their maternal 
duties. 

Meanwhile it is high time that the quantity theory of 
motherhood should be well examined. A study of the death 
rate in populations where the birth rate is highest ought to 
be enough to swing the emphasis to quality. 


No Ship Subsidy, Thanks 


UCH as we disapprove of the filibuster weapon that 
M killed the Ship Subsidy, we are glad that measure 

is dead. We have never been convinced of the sound- 
ness of asking the tax-payer to spend huge sums to support 
a shipping business that could not make good without that 
artificial aid. We have been unable to see it as other than 
a special privilege for which we, the public, were going to 
pay. We have seen no advantage for the people as a whole 
in an independent merchant marine. Why, after all, should 
not the shipping be carried by the nations best equipped to 
do the business—nations which by their very physical con- 
ditions are bound to be shipping peoples? It isn’t our par- 
ticular genius, and we can spend the money to good advan- 
tage elsewhere. Certainly there has been conclusive evidence 
that the people of the United States are not interested in the 
subsidy principle. Without President Harding’s earnest 
partisanship it can not be doubted that the Shipping Bill 
would have died long ago. 


Easter Carolling 


HY not carols at Easter too as well as Christmas? 
Community Service thinks community carol singing 
at this spring celebration of resurrection would have 

the same values as Christmas carols—creating a feeling of 
friendship and of common celebration of a great world idea. 
Outdoor song services on Easter morning were featured by 
several cities last year. Macon and San Diego, for instance. 
In the hope of spreading the idea Community Service has 
prepared a bulletin of Easter Carols—some of the finest old 
hymns ever written, with their stories, and is prepared to 
furnish it, with full details of the plan, for ten cents—at 
Community Service, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Jury Women—Two Kinds 
pres accounts of the position taken by a group 


of women in New Jersey about jury service do not 

strike a responsive chord in our hearts. The report 

is that the women on duty in a jury having to do with a 
case of a raid on a disorderly house declared at the con- 
clusion of the trial that the necessity for women listening 
to such testimony is an affront to the decent womanhood of 
the state. Then it is an affront to the decent manhood of 
the state as well. We can not afford a double standard of 
delicacy and decency in a world whose work is to be done 
by men and women together; and surely on a subject so 
gravely concerning women, women’s point of view is im- 
portant. That should be a part of the price and the obliga- 
tion of citizenship. Let’s hope the report is not accurate; 
but the opinion has been expressed too often to be passed by. 
A reassuring contrast to this is the drastic action of Minne- 
sota women who, as reported on page 18, killed a bill to give 
them such “protection.” So is the attitude of the Penn- 
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sylvania League of Women Voters and organized women of 
the state in general on the subject of jury duty. A bill 
offered in the State Senate which would have provided for 
the exemption of women from jury service by the mere 
sending of a post-card was definitely halted through the 
women’s efforts. They saw in this proposition a move to 
limit the rights of citizenship and had no mind to accept a 
discrimination in the form of an excuse from duty. 


A Plea for Amnesty 


HOUGH the Methodist Church includes among its lead- 
ers a large group of progressives it certainly can not 
be considered as politically or in any other way radi- 

cal. The recent action therefore of its Council of Cities in 
asking amnesty for all offenders against war-time legislation 
still in prison can not be regarded with suspicion by even 
the most keen-scented detecter of “red” propaganda. The 
reason given for passing the resolution was that “these pris- 
oners are so indisputably the victims of unfair treatment 
that the expression of sentiment on the part of the conven- 
tion was demanded.” 

As has been the case for a long time, the United States 
and Russia are the only countries where such prisoners have 
not been released. These people were imprisoned for viola- 
tions of laws considered necessary for the protection of their 
country in war, and no longer in force. And punishment 
for opinion is certainly not an American tradition. It is a 
hopeful sign when such a religious body as this Council of 
Cities takes a stand for essential Americanism and for 
justice. 


Can Democracy be Efficient? 


HE idea expressed in the book called “Politics,” reviewed 

on another page, that democracy does not spell efh- 

ciency is undoubtedly true. The rule of an autocrat 

could conceivably be the most efficient in the world, provided 
that the autocrat were disinterested and all-wise. 

The chief weakness of any kind of government that takes 
the responsibility from the governed is its effect on the char- 
acter of those governed. The great advantage of democracy 
is that it tends to educate and develop the character of those 
who are a part of it. A sturdy, independent, progressive 
people were never developed from any form of autocracy. 

That is the main reason why with all its disadvantages 
democracy is the hope of the future of the world. 

Whether the extension of democracy in tic initiative and 
referendum, the direct election of a president. and other 
ways is a tendency in the right direction, or whethe idea 
of representative government as conceived by the makers of 
the Constitution gives better results, may be a debatable 
matter. Whatever can be done to make democracy more 
eficient will strengthen the case for democracy. 

The chief advantage of such a book is that it calls attention 
to the weaknesses of democratic government as it exists in 
the United States and shows what tendencies most need cor- 


rection. Widespread education, a greater interest in public 
affairs, and higher standards of public service will lessen the 


power of the demagogues. 


The Postman’s Minutes 
P acu must be hard up for something to complain 


about when they object to a recent ruling of the Post 

Office that they must have mail boxes or door-slots for 
the reception of mail. It is hard to believe that any one 
can’t see the silliness, to put it mil:!!) . asking the postman 
to wait while they get their fr ‘rraneed or their 
apron off so that they can appear at || vr. This is a case 
in which the computation of how man, hours are wasted 
by the Government employees would be sensible. Anvhow. 
we are sure h..tisc-:!«elling Citizen readers are not such bad 
citizens as to |e a:.ne the complainers. 
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What the American Woman Thinks 





Pro Primary 
By DorotHy CANFIELD 
Author of “rough Hewn,” “The Brim- 
ming Cup,” etc—member of the Vermont 
State Board of Education. This is the 
article referred to on page 19, in the 
WomMAN VOTER. 


WO main objections are urged 
2 against the Direct Primary: (1) 

that the light vote at primary elec- 
tions indicates a lack of popular interest 
which does not justify the cost of hold- 
ing elections; (2) that the expense of a 
state-wide canvass is so great that men 
of wealth have an undue advantage in 
getting the nomination. 

If true, these shortcomings are seri- 
ous; but exactly the same objections 
could (and were in their time) urged 
against universal suffrage. No matter 
what system of nomination or election 
may be in use, a man with plenty of 
money to spend for publicity, for, buy- 
ing newspaper space, has some advan- 
tages over a poor opponent. The op- 
ponents of the Primary Law have not 
shown and never could show that money 
is less valuable used in propaganda 
among delegates to a convention than 
among the voters at primary elections. 
The cure seems rather a limitation of 
the amount legal for campaign expenses. 
For my part I cannot conceive of any 
more reason for thinking that people 
cannot generally be trusted to prevent 
a rich man from buying the nomination. 
than for believing that people cannot 
generally be trusted to prevent him from 
buying the election. And on that latter 
conviction rests the whole principle of 
universal suffrage. 

It is certainly true that not enough 
people have yet learned to take adyan- 
tage of their privilege in having a direct 
voice in the nomination of officers. But 
it is just as true (and after how many 
more years of experience!) that a shock- 
ing number of qualified voters fail to 
cast their ballots on the regular election 
day. And yet no one would venture to 
use this as an argument against universal 
suffrage. 

But it may be urged that the vote at 
the primary is so much lighter than at 
election that the cases are not parallel. 
In the first place, pecple have voted al 
elections for a hundred years longer 
than at primaries. In the second, doe 
anyone venture to claim that under the 
primary law nominations are made on 
the suffrage of numerically fewer voters 
than they were under the old caucus- 
convention svstem? No, of course no 
one dreams of claiming any such thing. 

The gist of my objection to the repeal 


of the Primary Law is right there. It 
is all very well to say that the people 
can attend party caucuses and select 
their best-informed citizens for delegates 
to the convention. The fact remains that, 
under the old system, very, very few ever 
turned out to attend caucuses. The fact 
remains that, though the opponents of 
the Primary Law are probably honest 
in thinking the conventiun system better, 
there is always a danger and it might 
easily become grave, of a convention 
being controlled by corrupt methods 
(even when it did not wholly realize 
this), and this seems to me. in itself, an 
important enough reason for not going 
back. 

Drop high-sounding generalities and 
consider it as it actually works and as 
it used to work, year in and year out. 

















How many of your party in the old days 
actually did go to caucus? Everybody 
who has tried to “get them out for 
caucus” knows that it was a very small 
percentage. And did the caucus, as a 
matter of fact, always select the best- 
informed and most intelligent man to go 
asa delegate? Just think back. Perhaps 
such a man was nominated. But if he 
was, don’t you remember how almost 
without exception he rose, and begged to 
be excused because business reasons pre- 
vented his attending the convention? 
Honestly, was not the delegate, year in 
and year out, a rather second-rate man, 
or a professional politician? And do 
you think any political system is a good 
one which, as a rule, leaves the repre- 
sentation of the citizens to the profes- 
sional politician? Or to second-rate 
men? I mean by that characterization, 
men who prefer being led, to taking in- 
dependent action on their own initiative. 
Were there not always, among the dele- 
gates of conventions, enough such men 
to make the selection of candidates al- 
most without exception the work of a 
small nominating committee whose re- 
port the convention accepted, as a matter 
of course? 


Our state, Vermont, is supposed to be 
a democracy. Can a state be considered 
a democracy where a small committe« 
appoints the state officials? You may 
say that this is exaggeration because the 
people have always the right to defeat 
the party candidate at the polls. Bu 
stick to facts; in Vermont we know they 
never do. For a number of years al! 
state oflicials, and practically all county 
officials regularly nominated by the Re 
publican party have been practically, 
sure of election. Do you, as a good 
American, believing in universal suf 
frage, consider that a very healthy state 
of things? 

I don't, therefore. see the slightest rea 
son for saying that the Primary work- 
less well than the convention system, al 
though it is true that (like suffrage) i. 
does not work so well as it might. I do 
not see that a single one of the old 
charges against the convention system 
has been disproved. The undisputed fact 
remains that the Direct Primary is a tool 
much readier to the hand of the averag: 
man and woman voter, than the conven- 
tion. 

And right there, in stating what seems 
to me the great, the vital advantage ot 
the Primary, I have stated the real, fun- 
damental (though not openly expressed ) 
objection to it in the minds of its op- 
ponents. They do not really speak out 
what is in their minds when they oppose 
the Primary system. What they really 
think is that common, everyday men and 
women are not to be trusted to govern 
themselves directly. 

I am not talking about the dishonest 
political grafters, who everywhere, the 
country over, detest the Primary because 
it takes power out of their hands. I am 
speaking of the honest thoughtful men 
who oppose the Primary. They honestly 
believe that indirect voting (caucuses 
choosing the delegates to a convention) 
brings about better results than direct 
voting by all voters interested enough to 
cast ballots. 

Now it is not surprising that they be- 
lieve this. This was once (a very long 
time ago!) the belief of the wisest heads 
in the country. To this belief we owe 
the former choice of Senators by the 
State Legislature, and that of the Presi- 
dent by the so-called free vote of the 
Electoral College. But note well that 
these systems have passed away. Little by 
little, the general opinion of wise men 
all over the country has swung to the 
other side. Senators are now elected di- 
rectly. The vote of the Electoral College 
is so empty a form that its abolition is 
merely a matter of time. The whole 
trend of our representative system is to- 
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ward more direct action by the people, 
toward more faith in the mass of the or- 
dinary voters. 


Why A World Court? 
By Bessiz C. RANDOLPH 


Adjunct Professor of History, Randolph- 
Macon, Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 


AST summer in the Peace Palace at 
| ¥ The Hague, two tribunals were 
busy trying cases. In one chamber 
was sitting the Hague Tribunal examin- 
ing the case of Norway vs. United States 
for ships seized by us during the war; 
only a few yards away sat the new 
Court of International Justice of the 
League of Nations at work on two cases 
involving the Treaty of Versailles. Why 
should these two courts be necessary ? 

When two states have a dispute, the 
issue falls into one of two classes—it 
is justiciable or it is not. In our daily 
life many conflicting rights can be set- 
tled in a law court because legal rights 
are violated; but again the bitterest dif- 
ferences involving, say, moral questions 
could not be tried in court because no 
legal right is violated. So in interna- 
tional disputes. The issue may be some 
legal right of the parties, or again it 
may be in the second class where no 
legal rights can be invoked, the trouble 
being purely political and incapable of 
settlement in any true court of justice. 

Of the first class, good examples are 
those frequent cases where interpreta- 
tion of a treaty has nearly brought the 
parties to blows. A treaty, like an or- 
dinary business contract, has clear prin- 
ciples of interpretation which interna- 
tional judges may apply. Of the sec- 
ond class—non-justiciable disputes— 
good examples are the sharp conflicts 
over the control of backward areas like 
Africa where a half dozen European 
powers entered the race for domination. 
No court could have settled these claims 
because at bottom they were political 
and economic; the only way out was 
by measures of compromise and concili- 
ation—as used by the powers in the 
conferences of 1885, 1906, etc. to ad- 
just these African claims. Such cases 
are often settled by a rough sort of 
equity, not by law. 

Jurists have long sorrowed because 
arbitral tribunals whether set up by 
special treaty between the parties or 
under a general agreement like the 
Hague Conventions (1899, 1907) have 
so often not made juristic decisions at 
all, but have compromised and 
smoothed out conflicting claims, even 
where a legal decision was clearly pos- 
sible. They have longed for the day 
when juristic settlement, wherever pos- 
sible, will be made. President Taft. 
formerly a judge, was an enthusiastic 
member of this group. He submitted 
(1911) to our Senate general arbitra- 
tion treaties with various powers. These 
treaties provided (Art. 3.) that where 





the question of whether an issue was 
justiciable or not should arise in a fu- 
ture dispute, a joint commission should 
decide the matter. But the Senate, much 
to Taft’s disappointment, refused to 
“delegate” this power, reserving the 
right to decide this question themselves 
if called upon to ratify future treaties 
of arbitration. 

So the treaties failed. 

No matter how enthusiastic we may 
be for legal settlement of any dispute, 
we have to acknowledge that this kind 
of settlement often does not settle at all 
—between either states or individuals. 





The Dred Scott decision certainly did 
not quiet the slavery issue, nor is there 
reason to think that a judicial decision 
on the right of secession would have 
stopped the Civil War—for the losing 
side would probably have refused to 
accept the judgment. Even where a 
dispute is justiciable it is often far bet- 
ter for the litigants and for the whole 
world that the question be arbitrated 
not adjudicated, settled by conciliation 
even if one party loses his strict legal 
rights. 

One important difference then be- 
tween these two Hague tribunals is that 
the new Court of Justice organized in 
the early months of 1922, is to settle 
disputes on legal principles while the 
older tribunal of the Hague may—not 
must— settle them on other grounds. 
Our case against Great Britain, a mat- 
ter of interpretation of various treaties 
concerning the north Atlantic fisheries, 
was settled by this Hague Tribunal in 
1910 and is a beautiful piece of legal 
reasoning throughout. . 

In organization this new court differs 
from arbitration tribunals arranged by 
treaty between the parties. Such a 
treaty (compromis d arbitrage) ar- 
ranges time, place, judges, etc., for the 
arbitration and—shocking to the judi- 
cial mind!—may even lay down legal 
principles to govern the case. There 
is a permanent bench (eleven judges) in 
the new court, regular sessions, and the 
law it follows is laid down already in 
large part, not dictated by parties. It 
promises far more unity and consisten- 
cy through future years than arbitral 
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tribunals with temporary personnel and 
transitory jurisdiction could ever furn- 
ish. No general code of international 
law has ever existed. 

But what about the jurisdiction of 
these tribunals? How many cases can 
they get hold of ? How far can they 
substitute pacific means for the arbitra- 
ment of the sword? The problem has 
always been to get states to come to 
court. 

In everyday life we are familiar with 
two kinds of legal offences—civil and 
criminal. A civil offence resuits where 
a private person injures another, say, 
by breach of contract, the injured party 
suing or not just as he likes. A crimi- 
nal offence results where one has of- 
fended against public law and order, 
the public authorities are plaintiff and 
the offender is not asked whether he 
would enjoy coming to court or not! 
Now offences between nations are still 
private or civil offences, for we have 
never developed a system of interna- 
tional criminal justice. Offences are 
not “against international order” and of 
course there is no supernational authori- 
ty to prosecute. A court of international 
crime was récommended to the League 
of Nations Assembly (1921) but speed- 
ily dropped. 

So as it now stands no court 
compulsory jurisdiction over states no 
matter how flagrant the offence; the 
League plan provides for obligatory 
jurisdiction by allowing states to prom- 
ise beforehand to submit certain cases. 
Needless to say, only a limited number 
have done this, and those were weaker 
states with more to gain by justice than 
by force. Moreover, enforcement of 
all judgments rests on the good faith 
of the parties. No international sheriff 
exists. 

We hope the new court through the 
breadth and justice of its decisions may 
draw to itself the confidence of all the 
world. 


has 





Instinct vs. Career 


66 Y theory of married women’s ca- 

reers”—ANNE Harp (wife of Wil- 
liam and a writer herself) answers an in- 
quiring letter—‘“is this: The instinctive 
woman will wish to have children and 
having them she will wish to spend time 
upon and with them. The career-ing 
woman is usually less instinctive than the 
non-careering. The rich woman gets along 
without personal association with her chil- 
dren, which consumes time; the careering 
woman can do the same. The career has 
little or nothing to do with it. It is 
economics, and instinct. If you can afford 
to leave your children, and wish to, you 
leave them; for bridge, matinée, or concert 
quite as much as for painting a picture or 
running a bureau. If your career is good 
enough you can afford it. If not you can’t. 
It's a chotce often between being a poor 
mother plus a poor writer or being a poor 
mother plus a bridge fiend. In these dis- 
cussions thev always take it for granted 
that if she didn’t career she’d be a grand 
mother which is not true.” 
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Federal Measures the League Supports 
ONES-KAHN bill (H.R.11490-S.3544), providing for the 


transfer of the work of the Interdepartmental Social 
Hygiene Board to the Department of Justice, was again taken 
up on the Senate calendar, February 19, but unanimous con- 
sent for consideration by the Senate was objected to by Sena- 
tor King of Utah and the bill now goes over until the next 
calendar day. Effort is being made on the House side to 
have the bill included among the measures to be selected by 
the Judiciary Committee under the special rule for Judiciary 
Committee bills. If the bill is not taken up under the com- 
mittee’s rule, friends of the measure will endeavor to bring 
it up the last week under suspension of rules. In this event 
a two-thirds vote is required. , 

The Child Labor Amendment, granting to the Congress the 
power to enact laws which limit or prohibit the labor of 
persons under 18 years of age was favorably reported by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee February 23. In amended form 
the resolution reads; “The Congress shall have power, con- 
current with that of the several States, to limit or prohibit 
the labor of persons under the age of eighteen years.” The 
change in phraseology has been accepted by the friends of the 
measure who objected to a previous proposal for change be- 
cause it used the word “children,” which has been variously 
interpreted by the courts, instead of the term now employed, 
“persons under 18 years,” the meaning of which is properly 
children. 

The constitutionality of the Sheppard-Towner Act was up- 
held by the District Supreme Court in a decision handed down 
in the Frothingham case. In her suit Mrs. Harriet Frothing- 
ham charged that the act, which provides for federal appro- 
priations for the promotion of the welfare and hygiene of 
maternity and infancy, was confiscatory of states’ rights in 
that the act authorizes the federal government to prescribe 
regulations for the care of mothers and infants, and requires 
that the taxpayers’ money be expended for the administration 


of the act. Thus a victory has been won in the first steps of « 


the contest. It is understood that the Frothingham attorneys 
will appeal the case to the District Court of Appeals and the 
altorney for the United States, in behalf of the act, asked 
the court that the case move forward without delay so that 
it can be considered in the Supreme Court at the same time 
the suit brought by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts is 


heard.—a. w. 


Order your convention copies of the Woman CiT1ZzEN in ad- 
vance. Issues of April 21 and May 5 will carry special stories. 


Leagues and Legislative Programs 
INETEEN-TWENTY-THREE is legislature year in forty- 


one states and there are only two of these states in 
which law-making bodies did not convene in January. The 
1923 legislature of Florida will convene in April; and 
Georgia will follow in June. In almost all the states the 
League has been, or will be, actively at work this year push- 
ing such variations of the National League plan as best fit 
state conditions, or working for measures which the peculiar 
interests of each state call for. Not till June is past can it 
be known what women voters have accomplished, but what 
Leagues have set out to do was generally put down in state 
programs before the year began. 

In many states the League acts in co-operation with other 
crganizations in regard to some measures and goes it alone 
in regard to others. Here and there the model of the Women’s 
Joint Congressional Committee in Washington is followed, 
and women’s organizations, through their representatives, 
form a legislative committee to work for measures the mem- 
ber-organizations endorse. In Delaware, ten organizations 
besides the League are included in the Women’s Joint Legis- 
lative Committee and the program calls for support of a bill 
for a separate prison for women, a parole law and re-enact 
ment of the law allowing sixty cents a day for the mainte 
nance of prisoners in the New Castle County workhouse. 
Five amendments to the state child labor law are asked for, 
including raising the minimum age for employment in certain 
dangerous occupations from 15 to 16; reducing the maximum 
hours of employment for children between 14 and 16 from 
10 a day and 54 a week, to 8 a day and 48 a week; making 
all child labor law provisions apply to canneries, and abol- 
ishing the “poverty” permit. 

Delaware asks also for an adequate school building pro 
gram and, among other measures, for equal guardianship, 
laws giving women fairer inheritance rights, and a consti- 
tutional amendment granting women the right to hold any 
public office or public trust. Adequate appropriation for the 
state library commission, repeal of the present law in rela- 
tion to nomination and election expenses, and a proposal for 
a merger of state commissions, an annual appropriation of 
$50 for the S. P. C. A., and an appropriation for the educa- 
tion of blind babies are other items endorsed. 

“Dead” is a startling word to read at the foot of a column 
in the Woman Voter (Minnesota), but the corpse in the case 
is a bill for the exemption of women from jury duty in cer- 
tain cases. Women jurors were to be notified that this case 
or that was to be “salacious” and that they could be excused, 
thus making it sure that women would not serve as jurors in 
the very cases in which they are most needed. The Minne- 
sota League killed that particular Cock Robin, and a bill to 
repeal the indeterminate sentence is in a dangerous condition 
from the same bow and arrow. Minnesota women have en- 
dorsed bills requiring that one member of the industrial 
commission be a woman; limiting hours of employment for 
women (excluding nurses and domestics) to not more than 
nine and one-half in any one day or fifty-four in any one 
week; making school attendance compulsory; increasing the 
school year to not more than ten nor less than seven months; 
establishing physical education in public schools and teach- 
ers’ training schools; refunding by the state of one-third the 
amount spent by counties on mothers’ pensions, regulating 
and licensing dance halls and prohibiting certain street carni- 
vals. A few minor measures and amendments make up the 


full program. 
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Connecticut, in addition to the nine-hour day mentioned in 
the last issue, is backing a bill making women eligible for 
jury service—a duty that is already being performed by 
women in Maine and other states—a measure governing em- 
ployment of children in street trades, and a bill providing 
state aid for defective or handicapped children. 

On its own, the Ohio League puts equal guardianship and 
a measure to provide better school census on its active pro- 
gram, co-operates with other organizations in support of bhet- 
ter election laws, a minimum-wage commission and the pro- 
tection of illegitimate children, and endorses the building 
program of the State Department of Public Welfare for the 
care of delinquents and defectives; revision of laws to 
lengthen sentences in sex offenses; compulsory physical edu- 
cation, and increased appropriation for state library service. 

The Texas League endorses a minimum wage bill and a 
measure to regulate the practice of professional nursing, and 
strongly disapproves a complicated bill which, though os- 
tensibly providing among other things, that an election must 
be held in the counties of the state before the expert knowl- 
edge of Agricultural and Mechanical College can be used, 
would really make farm and home demonstration work virtu- 
ally impossible. As a member of the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee the League is one of five organizations asking the as- 
sistance of every member of the legislature—blank for re- 
cording attitude attached to the request—in carrying out a 
program which calls for an emergency appropriation for the 
Texas public schools, strengthening of the prohibition laws, 
a survey of the state prison system, an educational survey, 
and acceptance of the provisions of the Sheppard-Towner Act, 
which is an item of the program of the League in every state 
which has not yet followed the recent example of Alabama, 
Arkansas, and Wyoming, and accepted them. 

The Legislative Council of Michigan Women, in which the 
League is one of the seven member-organizations, has en- 
dorsed a model vice-repressive bill, and urges the election of 
one or two prominent women to the board of regents of the 
state university. The South Carolina League’s program calls 
for a constitutional convention; biennial sessions of the legis- 
lature, equal guardianship; abolition of fee system in offices; 
home ‘cmonstration work; adequate appropriation for public 
health, and measures making the offices of superintendent 
of education, auditor, and sheriff, appointive, thus taking 
them out of politics. 

The Vermont League was practically assured a fortnight 
ago that the present bill, which calls for a referendum on 
the primary this month, would be amended to postpone that 
referendum for a year, before its report by the committee 
to the House. Dorothy Canfield Fisher was asked to come 
to Montpelier to attend a hearing on the bill, but sent in- 
stead an article which the Vermont women feel is a magnifi- 
cent defense of the endangered primary. The Massachusetts 
League furnished speakers for seventy-five meetings of the 
federated clubs of the state during January and February, 
to present the bill the League introduced making women 
eligible for jury duty. The League has petitioned the Gen- 
cral Court—for Massachusetts clings to the old colonial 
designation for its legislature—for legislation requiring the 
consent of both parents for the marriage of minors. 

The New Hampshire League has lately held a conference 
on legislation at which Representative Effie Yantis, of Man- 
chester, received hearty approval for the bills she has intro- 
duced in the legislature. One of them increases the marriage 
age of consent from 14 to 16 for girls, and from 18 to 20 
for boys. The California Civic League of Women Voters 
puts forward as important state measures a bill for an in- 
dustrial farm for women and amendments to the community 
property laws of the state. The New Jersey League has put 
itself squarely behind legislation to promote the city-manager 
plan. The United League of Rhode Island announced as 
items in its legislative program compulsory education for 
nine months in the year for children from 6 to 16; consoli- 
dated rural schools, and the English language as the basic 
language in all general schools. The League is in addition 
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sponsoring jury service for women and equal guardianship. 

The Pulaski County (Arkansas) League feels that from a 
legislative and all other viewpoints it did wisely when it 
endorsed and supported Miss Erle Chambers in her successful 
campaign for the legislature. One of her earliest official acts 
was to secure the passage through the House of a bill to 
accept the benefits of the Sheppard-Towner Act, by a vote of 
67 to 8. The Senate adopted the measure unanimously. Miss 
Chambers has been an unqualified success, it may be said. 
She was appointed a member of the Judiciary and Budget 
Committees, chairman of the Committee on Labor and a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Charitable Institutions. On invita- 
tion of the president of the Senate, she introduced the gov- 
ernor when he made his address to the joint session. 

Legislation for which the Florida League will work in- 
cludes a measure substituting electrocution for hanging as the 
state death penalty, one to place women in the same class as 
professional men as regards jury duty, one for the suppres- 
sion of prostitution, and others for a state board of forestry 
with a forester, local option stock law, and compulsory dip- 
ping of stock for tick eradication. The League endorsed a uni- 
form marriage and divorce law, the game bill backed by the 
Audubon Society, and the state board of health’s legislative 
program. 

The Georgia League has proved the wisdom of not believing 
all one hears. The League heard that the session of the legis- 
lature in 1922 would be a political sessién and a wrangle 
over taxes, and that women voters could not possibly get 
anything through. The League went ahead and acted as if 
it were stone deaf to talk like that, with the result that four 
of the bills in which it was interested passed, not precisely 
in the desired form, but in some form. The president of the 
Georgia League, at the recent League convention, urged that 
a pilgrimage be made to the legislature, suggesting that five 
members or more from each League in the state attend. In 
regard to her plan for “registration week,” Mrs. Chamberlin 
said: 

“We want to keep the idea of registration before the public 
in every way—through the school children, by posters, with 
speakers, etc. It would be splendid if the idea could be taken 
up all over the state and the nation. Our idea is for Georgia 
to put it on this year, report it to the National Convention 
and have it adopted everywhere.” Speaking of a member 
of the legislature who voted without paying the slightest at- 
tention and only because the point of no quorum had been 
raised, saying, “When I don’t know what it is I mostly don’t 
vote but when I have to vote I allus votes against it,” she 
added: “We must realize that the politician is the concrete 
evidence of what the people think. If they do not think it 
necessary to vote, then the balance of power is in the hands 
of those who use the electorate, by appealing to intolerance 
and sentimentality, to keep themselves in easy jobs. The 
remedy is obviously to persuade all qualified voters to regis- 
ter and vote.” 


Know Your Town 
OVERNMENT, like everything else, begins at home, and 


that is why the division of training for citizenship of 
the National League has prepared and issued its newest 
pamphlet, “Know Your Town.” The woman who wants to 
know about government and politics, but does not know how 
to begin such a comprehensive study will find, after studying 
her town under the suggestion of this pamphlet, that a knowl- 
edge of its local history, problems, institutions, laws and cus- 
toms is in itself a knowledge of the fundamentals of govern- 
ment and politics. 

The pamphlet consists of ten sets of twenty questions deal- 
ing with: history and population, homes and living costs, 
health, education, industry and workers, recreation and social 
hygiene, care of the dependent and delinquent, streets, trans- 
portation, and public utilities, courts and juries, and local 
government. These questions can be used as an outline for 
a study course—one meeting on each subject or, if the group 
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wishes to make a less superficial study, any one of the sub- 
jects suggests a complete outline. The pamphlet will appeal 
to the person who wishes to test her general information; in 
these days of widely discussed “intelligence tests,” it might 
be amusing for the woman to test her intelligence concerning 
her own town; where parlor games are still played, what a 
chance for discussion with this pamphlet as the basis for 
“Twenty Questions.” 

The pamphlet does more than ask questions about the 
town; it gives the reader some standard by which to judge 
the progress his community has made. “A suggestive ques- 
tion,” says the Foreword, “may often stimulate inquiry, direct 
investigation into the proper channels, and serve as a guide 
to observation. These things it is hoped the following ques- 
tions will do.” 

In the publishing of the pamphlet, the National League is 
indebted to the state Leagues of Connecticut, Kansas, and 
Massachusetts, which have published similar questionnaires 


At Washington Headquarters 


é¢7 T ALL goes back to the need for teaching people that 

they must vote,” said Mrs. George C. Morton, member 
of the governing board of the Boston League and ex-president 
of the Elm Hill League, in discussing the situation in regard 
to jury service for women, in Massachusetts. “Political 
apathy on the part of many of our most intelligent men and 
women has allowed practices in jury selection to grow up 
which are contrary to good government. A member of the 
Massachusetts Bar Association has just assured me that in his 
opinion women will be serving on juries in our state before 
long but that there will have to be a thorough housecleaning 
in jury methods before that time comes.” . 

“What has become of the manuscripts and files Susan B. 
Anthony left to the Library of Congress?” Miss Ida A. 
Crafts, of the 21st Assembly District (Brooklyn) League, 
wants to know. A whole file of the Revolution, the early 
magazine Miss Anthony published, and a most valuable cor- 
respondence were included in the bequest, Miss Crafts, who 
is a veteran suffragist, says, and unless the collection can be 
catalogued and filed—it is said to be in a storage-room now 
—it may be lost to future historians of the woman move- 
ment. Miss Crafts had many interesting reminiscences of 
suffrage days to relate and many women voters recall that 
she accompanied Rosalie Gardiner Jones on more than one 
of her historic “hikes.” 

Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, who is vice-chairman for the east 
on the National League’s finance committee, paid a flying visit 
tc headquarters on the day before Washington’s Birthday. 
She will be one of the speakers at the banquet symposium 
during the convention at Des Moines and her subject will be 
“Democracy and the Woman Voter.” 


Women’s Joint Congressional Committee 


HIRTEEN national organizations of women were repre- 

sented at the monthly meeting of the committee in Feb- 
ruary. Mrs. Maud Wood Park, chairman, presided, and the 
Congressional representatives of the following organizations 
were present: American Association of University Women, 
- American Home Economics Association, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, National Consumers’ League, National 
Board of Young Women’s Christian Association, National 
Council of Jewish Women, National Council of Women, Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Professional Women, Na- 
tional Women’s Christian Temperance Union, National 
Women’s Trade Union League, and Service Star Legion. 

For nearly three years the Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee has met regularly in Washington to consider and 
to report on Congressional legislation of special interest to 
women. The committee’s work is done through its sub- 
committees. After a bill has had the endorsement of five 
or more national organizations, a subcommittee is formed 
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of the representatives of the endorsing organizations who 
elect their own officers and assume charge of the campaign 
to bring about the passage of the measure. Reports on-the 
status of each pending bill are made by the subcommittee 
chairmen at the monthly meetings of the Joint Congressional 
Committee. In addition to these reports there is also pre 
sented a report from the Lookout Committee which keeps 


‘ track of bills that are of general interest to women but have 


not received the endorsements necessary to render them the 
subject of a particular subcommittee. The Committee on 
Admissions favorably reported upon the application for mem- 
bership in the organization of the National Educational As. 
sociation and the National Federation of Teachers and they 
were unanimously elected by the Joint Congressional Com. 
mittee. 

Similar work is being done in England through the British 
Women’s Consultative Committee, which acts as the clearing 
liouse for measures pending in the Parliament. This associa- 
tion represents twenty-four organizations of women and among 
its members are the women members of Parliament, Lady 
Astor and Mrs. Wintringham, as well as Lady Rhondda, 
whose claim to a seat in the House of Lords was denied. 

At the meeting of the Joint Congressional Committee Mrs. 
Park announced that the British Committee is sending min- 
utes of its meetings for the use of the Women’s Joint Con- 
gressional Committee and asked that copies of the minutes 
of the latter committee be sent the Women’s Consultative 
Committee. This was agreed to and another step in inter- 
national co-operation was thus taken.—a. w. 


The Pacific Ocean 


(Lhe following summary of a Williamstown round table was 
prepared by Mrs. Oliver W. Stewart, of Illinois, formerly re 
cording secretary of the National American Woman Sutfrage 
Association.) 

NE of the most popular round tables of the Institute was 
that concerning the Pacific Ocean and its problems. The 
leader was Professor George H. Blakeslee, professor of his- 
tory and international relations at Clark University. Pro- 
fessor Blakeslee was a technical adviser to the American dele- 
gation at the Conference on the Limitation of Armament at 
Washington. 

Like every other part of the globe, the Pacific, with its 
lazy, hazy background of romantic adventuring, has become 
vibrant, bristling with problems. Professor Blakeslee’s first 
lecture was an interesting survey of the history of the vari- 
ous nations in relation to the Pacific, and the present political 
and economic status of the insular possessions and domin- 
ions. The effect of the Washington Conference was studied 
with reference to naval strategy in the Pacific: the agree- 
ment regarding fortification of naval bases and the reasons 
for and against, including Guam. 

Rear admiral H. P. Huse, of the general board of the 
navy, was a member of this round table, and presented a 
study of the American possessions and the problems of their 
defense. Guam and Yap, it seemed, were not new words to 
the navy. The American-Japanese naval problem had con- 
siderable attention. The real meaning of the Four-Power 
Treaty was studied and the probable resulting betterment of 
international relations in the Pacific, as a consequence. The 
question of mandates in the Pacific was an intensive study. 
beginning with the mandate theory at Paris: the protests of 
America, heading up in the challenge of the allocation of 
Yap to Japan, which brought about the special Yap Mandate 
Treaty. 

Will America, refusing her share of Germany’s colonial 
possessions, continue to be the watch-dog of the Pacific, de- 
manding also the “open door” in Nauru, with its enormously 
rich phosphate deposits and in the other mandated island 
rich in oil or other minerals? What is the outlook for the 
success of the mandate principle? America has not recog- 
nized the Australian monopolistic assumption of title to the 
wealth of New Guinea, nor to New Zealand’s mandated rights 
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in Samoa nor that of the British Empire in Nauru. 

Rear Admiral Austin M. Knight spoke of Samoa, and of 
Pacific naval problems. Captain Frank H. Scofield of the 
Navy Department, who had been stationed for a time at 
Guam, gave a most interesting talk on that, until recently, 
little-known island. Dr. Barrows, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, gave an illuminating report on the Philippines, with 
an inferential sanction of the opinion of General Wood as 
to Philippine independence. President Charles F. Thwing, 
of Western Reserve University, who has recently visited Aus- 
tralia, spoke of the “white Australia” policy and its results 
upon international relations. Australia conducts a dictation 
test for immigrants, which is conducted so as to exclude 
Asiatics. There is a “gentleman’s agreement” with Japan 
that this test shall be waived for Japanese students and pro- 
fessionals who desire to travel or take temporary residence 
there. 

The labor shortage in all the Pacific islands is the present 
great drawback. Japanese and Chinese exclusion acts hold 
back industry in Hawaii, as well as in Australia, but in the 
latter country this policy guarantees that which she prizes 
above national economic development—a white and unmixed 
population. 


Leagues and League Work 


HE FIRST citizenship school for women to be held in 

an Illinois university filled the last three days of Jan- 
uary at Northwestern University, Evanston, and it is expected 
that it will be supplemented by a course at Chicago University 
in the spring. The program was an extended one and every 
moment was utilized. Sessions were presided over by Dr. 
Norman Dwight Harris, dean of the department of political 
science. Miss Julia Lathrop, president of the Illinois League. 
Mrs. Henry Cheney, ex-president of the Illinois League. Mrs. 
William G. Hibbard, fourth regional! director, Mrs. Robert 
Berry Ennis, president Evanston Woman’s Club. Mary Ross 
Potter. dean of Women, and Mrs. Walter H. Atwater, president 
of the Evanston League. Carl Milam, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, presided at a meeting on the service 
of the public library and each day a place was given to a 
practical lesson in teaching government, with a committee 
chairman of the League as teacher. 


HIO had its first state-wide institute of politics February 

8 and 9. under the auspices of the Ohio League, with 
the co-operation of the Columbus Chamber of Commerce 
and the department of political science of the Ohio State 
University. The sessions were open to men and women alike. 
and after the first the institute attended a sitting of the legis- 
lature. The Chamber of Commerce gave a conference lunch- 
eon (Developing Community Spirit) and every registrant 
at the institute was invited to attend a lecture by Professor 
Charles E. Merriam at the university, on “Reconstruction of 
the Partv Svstem.” Though not so long as some other League- 
arranged institutes, the verdict seems to be that the Ohio un 
dertaking deserves first rank for practical dealing with im- 
mediate problems. 


HE RESPONSE to the round-table suggestion of the 

Committee on International Co-operation to Prevent War 
has been immediate and general. In Minneapolis at last 
count there were fifteen round tables under way, and at least 
one each in St. Paul, Brainerd, Faribault, St. Cloud, and 
Winona. 

“Perhaps the best feature of these groups is that they are 
forming so naturally and so informally,” the editor of the 
Minnesota Woman Voter says, “of friends and neighbors 
usually, meeting at homes in the evening or on Sunday after- 
noons. In every group the desired variety of experience and 
of viewpoint is represented, so that discussion develops na- 
turally and easily. . . Informal round tables have formed 
faster than our committee could furnish the literature with 
which to work.” 
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OT long ago, Mrs. Harry Hunt, president of the Sheboy- 

gan (Wisconsin) League, suggested to the Rotary Club 
that international co-operation to prevent war ought to be dis- 
cussed by that body (“It was farthest from my mind to have 
the members of the League discuss it before the Rotarians,” 
she said later) and the Rotarians promptly asked the League 
to come with speakers and give the women’s point of view. 
The women speakers were by no means all of the same 
mind and the discussion they gave was one of the most in- 
teresting and thought-provoking that the round table plan 
has brought out anywhere. 


HE AIKEN (South Carolina) League gave a “tacky 

party” on Lincoln’s birthday for financial reasons, or 
at least it was intended, with its old frocks, its country band, 
and its square dances to be a tacky party, but-it turned out 
tu be a real old-fashioned “good time” with nothing a bit 
tacky about it. It was such a success that it is likely to be 
repeated at intervals hereafter. Nobody says so, but it is 
believed that a great deal of the fun was showing the young- 
sters what real dancing was before mournful shuffling to 
music usurped its place. 


grease hope for the ultimate enactment of a meas- 
ure introduced in the Oregon House of Representatives 
by Mrs. C. B. Simmons, formerly director of the seventh 
region, National League, and now representative from Mult- 
nomah County. The bill requires mentality at least equiva- 
lent to that of a child of twelve as a prerequisite to marriage. 
Applicants for marriage licenses must undergo a mental as 
well as a physical examination, and failure to pass will 
mean refusal of a license unless—and herein Mrs. Simmons’ 
bill presents a wholly eugenic feature—one or both parties 
to the proposed marriage submit to sterilization. 


HE FEBRUARY calendar of the Boston League offered 

“an hour a week with pending legislation,” saying to 
husy women, “Plan to do your errands in town on Tuesdays, 
lunch at the Business Women’s Club, and from one to two 
hear a discussion of the dominant legislative issues of 1923 
'ed by experts.” Six ward Leagues discussed jury service 
for women and other legislative aims at evening meetings, 
and the Dorchester League gave a precinct tea to all women 
voters of precincts one and twelve of Ward 19 and their 
friends. 


66 U 3E Your Vote to Protect their Future” are the words 

at the top of the poster which received the first 
prize of $25 in the Milwaukee County (Wisconsin) League’s 
poster contest. The drawing beneath, which is the work of 
Alfred Lindermuth, a service man who is receiving voca- 
tional training at the Layton School in Milwaukee, is a 
thoughtful and markedly balanced composition, showing a 
heroic woman figure, her hands resting, one on the head of 
a boy and the other on the head of a girl. 


HE KANSAS LEAGUE, in co-operation with the Uni- 

versity of Kansas, conducted a two-day institute on com- 
munity affairs, January 23 and 24 in Wichita, discussing edu- 
cational and welfare work, the need of women on school 
boards, maternity and infancy needs, and administrative prob- 
lems of the community. Mrs. Charles H. Dietrich, regional 
director, interested her audience with a talk on “The World’s 
Foremost Women: Those I have Known and What They Are 
Doing.” 


HE NEW HAVEN (Connecticut) League has opened a 

shop which is to be headquarters as well. All kinds of 
goods-—food, furniture, and frocks—will be sold, the League 
charging twenty per cent commission and any woman who 
chooses to do so displaying goods. The only restriction is 
that every woman who desires to sell in the shop must be- 
come a League member by paying annual dues of one dollar. 
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Mrs. Nolan’s Assignment 
RS. MAE E. NOLAN, recently 


elected Congresswoman from Cali- 
fornia—whose picture was published 
and history given, briefly, in the Febru- 
ary 10 Citizen—has definitely been as- 
signed to the Labor Committee. This 
is the committee to which Mr. Nolan de- 
voted his time and energy for the five 
Congressional terms prior to his death, 
and with the work of which Mrs. Nolan 
became so familiar. 


As Prohibition Agents 


IMULTANEOUSLY we have heard 
that Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, wife of 
the governor of Pennsylvania, has out- 
lined to President Harding a proposal 
to use women generally in the enforce- 
ment of prohibition; and that Mrs. 
Meltha B. Lewis, of Marchand, Penn- 
sylvania, joined the force of women Fed- 
eral Prohibition agents last October. 
(In a recent number we have reported 
sixteen women prohibition agents.) 
Mrs. Pinchot believes not that women 
are more honest than men, but that the 
use of women in this work would serve 
to enlist a wider sympathy and support 
of enforcement. She would put them es- 
pecially in charge of withdrawal per- 
mits. 


Away With Harems 

USTAPHA KEMAL PASHA, head 

of the Turkish Nationalists, has 
publicly pronounced that he is in favor 
of the emancipation of Turkish women; 
and that he believes the work be- 
fore the nation can only be perfected 
if Turkish women join equally with men 
in educating themselves and taking ac- 
tive part in national affairs. He further 
said that the present seclusion of women 
was a result of Persian influence, that 
the Moslem religion ordered women to 
educate themselves in the same way as 
men, and that in olden times women 
stood side by side with their husbands 
in government, in education, and even 
in war. 

Incidentally, Kemal has recently mar- 
ried a feminist, who has broken tradi- 
tions by herself receiving foreign war 
correspondents at tea. 


Mistress Jurors 
ROM Corydon, Iowa, comes an inter- 
esting report saying that during the 
last year women have served in four ju- 
dicial districts and that Wayne County 
held the highest record. It also explains 
that in this county there has been a wom- 
an foreman of the grand jury for five 
court terms—in fact, the same woman 


-Eva Tedford Miles. As far as we 


know Miss Miles is the only woman 
grand jury foreman in Iowa. 


The Bennett College 


O help solve its co-educational prob- 
lems, and also to smoothe the 
ruffed feathers of the alumni who have 
never favored co-education, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania is going to erect a 
separate educational building for wom- 
en. Dr. Penniman, head of the Univer- 
sity, announced at the last annual mid- 
winter alumni reunion that it had been 
decided about two years ago to utilize 
a fund bequeathed by the late Colonel 
Joseph Bennett for the erection of a 
women’s college building. The fund 
now amounts to $1,000,000, and if this 
is not sufficient, there is other money 
available. 

The building will be known by its 
donor’s name, and its organization will 
be similar to that of Barnard, the wom- 
en’s college of Columbia University. 
New York. 

Dr. Penniman explained that the stu- 
dent body had been steadily increasing, 
and that while efficiency had not been 
impaired, this new college would help 
tremendously. He further said that he 
believed the increase in women students 
was partly due to the higher qualifica- 
tions for teaching required by the state. 


Will They Vote? 
EOPLE from all parts of the Jap- 


anese Empire have recently partici- 
pated in a demonstration at Tokio for 
universal suffrage. It was, in fact, nec- 
essary to call out ten thousand police- 
men to handle the crowds as_ they 
tramped up and down the streets and 
around the palace. The bill, however, 
was defeated in the lower house of the 
Diet, after the Premier had announced 
that the Government had the extension 
of the franchise under consideration. 


Another American Goes to Geneva 


R. VALERIA -H. PARKER. Direc- 

tor of the Department of Protec- 
tive Measures of the American Social 
Hygiene Association, has sailed with 
Miss Grace Abbott to attend the confer- 
ence of the League of Nations Commit- 
tee on Traffic in Women and Children, 
to be held in Geneva, March 22. Miss 
Abbott, as Citizen readers know. is the 
unofficial representative of the Govern- 
ment, and Dr. Parker will represent the 
American Social Hygiene Association. 
In May, Dr. Parker will attend the Suf- 
frage Congress in Rome, and in the 
time between will make investigations 
concerning reported traffic in women in 
various European localities. 


In South Africa 
HE women of Rhodesia, South 


Africa—equally enfranchised in 
1919—have more liberty than any other 
district in South Africa (the Vote). All 
professions are open to them, and it is 
expected that at the next election wom- 
en will sit in the legislative council. 


Undaunted Frenchwomen 


OT daunted by the recent defeat of 

the suffrage bill in the French 
Senate, the women in Paris staged a 
field day—using American methods. 
When the annual white sales in the 
shops were at their height, a small army 
of suffragists scattered among the bar- 
gain hunters and bombarded them with 
leaflets setting forth the advantages suf 
frage would bring them. They were 
greatly encouraged by the response. 


Honored 


RS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSE 

LAER, historian, poet and art 
critic of New York, N. Y., has been 
unanimously awarded the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters’ gold med- 
al for distinction in literature. This 
award was started in 1914, and is an- 
nually presented to an American fo: 
distinction in literature, art, or music. 


The Anthony League 


HE Anthony League, Washington. 

D. C—Mrs. Anna E. Hendley 
founder and president—drew up at this 
year’s celebration of Susan B. Anthony’s 
birth an interesting resolution, a portion 
of which we quote: “Resolved, that the 
Anthony League calls upon the women’s 
clubs of our country to urge the legis 
latures of their states, territories and 
the District of Columbia to join the 
names of Abraham Lincoln and Susan 
B. Anthony with that of George Wash- 
ington, in an annual celebration of pa 
triotic education on the 22d of Febru 
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ary. 
To Make Farm Life Attractive 


N the February 10 Citizen we told of 

the steps taken in France to promote 

home economics by the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture. 

Now we learn of interesting develop- 
ments in Belgium. Courses are given 
in the public schools especially to meet 
the needs of the farm home, and to make 
farm life attractive. Aside from this. 
there are traveling schools, offering 
short courses, and home economic coun- 
selors (each Province has its own) who 
work among the girls and women. Then 
there is the Superior Normal Institute 
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of Agricultural Home Economics near 
Brussels. Here the pupils do all the 
work about the Institute, which has a 
large tract of land presented by the 
King, except the very heavy field work. 
The equipment is made similar to that 
on an average Belgian farm, and the 
hours of labor are long. Each bedroom 
in the dormitory is furnished in a dif- 
ferent style and the girls change from 
one to another so that they may know 
the advantages and disadvantages of the 
various types. In fact in every way 
the Institute tries to make farm life 
more efficient and attractive, so that its 
graduates will go back to their farm 
homes better satisfied, and better able 
to help manage them. 


Unmarried Mothers 

HE Department of Ardennes (North- 

ern France) is reported to have 
passed an ordinance protecting the 
unmarried mother. Any woman may 
be cared for at a public maternity hos- 
pital without revealing her identity. All 
she need do is fill out a form giving 
her name, age, place of birth, and the 
name and address of the person she 
wants notified in case she should die, 
seal it in an envelope and turn it over 
to the hospital authorities, to be opened 
only upon her request or in case of 
death. The envelope is given a number, 
and from the time she enters until she 
leaves, the woman is known by this 
numher. 


Miss Lodwick 

HE pastorate of the Baptist Church 

at Pisgah, Presswell Key, Pembroke- 
shire, Wales, has been accepted by Miss 
Annie D. Lodwick, of Briton Ferry. 
This is the first Baptist Church in Wales 
to open its doors to a woman. Miss 
Lodwick is only twenty-six, but is al- 
ready well known for her evangelistic 
work in South Wales. 


A New Publication 
ITH February 17 the National 


Woman’s Party resumed publica- 
tion of an official organ. The Suffrag- 
ist, a monthly magazine, ceased publica- 
tion shortly after the winning of suf- 
frage. Equal Rights, the new publica- 
tion, is an eight-page weekly paper, de- 
voted to reporting the progress of the 
National Woman’s Party campaign for 
equality legislation. 


Mrs. Huck Defeated 

RS. WINNIFRED MASON HUCK, 

Illinois Representative at large in 
the short session just closed, was unsuc- 
cessful in her candidacy to succeed the 
late Representative James R. Mann in 
the coming Congress. It is reported 
that Mrs. Huck will ask for a congres- 
sional investigation of the primaries, on 
the theory that her opponent spent more 
than the $5,000 limit for campaign ex- 
penses. 


Calendar 


Ninth Congress of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance, at Rome, May 
12 to 19. The formal call has been is- 
sued, and a tentative program outlined. 
Further details will be published later. 

Fourth Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, Des 
Moines, Iowa, April 9-14. Mrs. Gardiner 
expects to tell what’s coming, in the 
March 24 Woman Voter. Just as we go 
to press, Headquarters permits us to say 
that Lord Robert Cecil and Secretary 
Hoover will be on the program. Lord 
Cecil’s will be one of perhaps not more 
than half a dozen speeches he will de- 
liver in this country. : 

Council meeting of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs at Atlanta, 
Georgia, May 7-11. 





Mrs. Catt and Miss Hay Resign 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made 

that Mrs. Catt will retire from the 
presidency of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance at the coming Suf- 
frage Congress in Rome. It was in 
1904 that Mrs. Catt organized the Alli- 
ance, in Berlin, and there are now 
twenty-eight national auxiliaries. As 
Citizen readers know, Mrs. Catt is now 
in South America, visiting the countries 
that joined the Pan-American Associa- 
tion, of which she is president. Mrs. 
Catt is deeply interested in the Pan- 
American work and will devote much 
time to it. 

Another change of interest is Miss 
Mary Garrett Hay’s retirement from the 
chairmanship of the New York City 
League of Women Voters. Miss Hay 
is leaving office after fourteen years of 
service in the Woman Suffrage Party 
and the League of Women Voters; she 
has been the one and only Chairman 
of the City League, and it is not sur- 
prising that in announcing her coming 
resignation she says she is not giving 
up her warm interest in the League, 
which she will continue to serve as 
speaker and writer as occasion arises. 
Miss Hay has been adding to her duties 
during Mrs. Catt’s absence by presid- 
ing over her desk as president of the 
National American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation and as president of the Leslie 
Woman Suffrage Commission. 


“There are 16 women Chiefs in pub- 
lic libraries in England. and consider- 
ably over 1.000 women assistants.” 

—The Vote. 


General Federation Notes 
By Lessig STRINGFELLOW READ 


CONDENSED outline of the work 
of the Department of Applied Fd- 
ucation, G.F.W.C., of which Mrs. John 
D. Sherman, Estes Park, Colorado, is 
chairman, is off the press and may be 
had from General Federation Headquart- 
ers at Washington. Club programs of 
work and study on the following are 
also announced as available: 
Illiteracy; Home Extension Service; 
Home Economics; Natural Resources; 
Muscle Shoals and the Role of Nitrogen 
in National Life; Natural Science and 
Nature Study in Schools; Birds; Mem- 
orial Tree Planting; Rural Education; 
Public Revenues and Expenditures; Bet- 
ter American Speech; Clothing; Food; 
County Co-operation; Insuring a Col- 
lege Education for the Child; Library 
Extension; The Home Budget—Consid- 
ered Spending; Vocational Home Econ- 
omics. Each was prepared by an expert. 
The Department of Applied Educa- 
tion is now co-operating with eight 
Government Bureaus, eleven Federal 
boards, and thirty-six national associa- 
tions working along kindred lines. 


RS. HARRY LILLY, 101 West 

93rd Street, New York City, has 
been appointed chairman of Motion Pic- 
tures in the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, succeeding Mrs. Woodallen 
Chapman, who recently resigned. 


HE Fort Leavenworth Woman's 

Club, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, is 
the only club in the Federation com- 
posed exclusively of Army women. 


OUTH CAROLINA has no grounds 

for divorce and New Hampshire has 
fourteen grounds, Mrs. Edward Frank- 
lin White points out in urging a uni- 
form marriage and divorce law. “Con 
gress now has power to enact uniform 
laws relating to commerce and bank- 
ruptcy, so there is no reason why it 
should not have the power to enact a 
uniform marriage and divorce law.” 


PLEA for peace was the burden 

of a message given by Private 
Harold Peat, noted Canadian hero, be- 
fore the Streator, IIl., City Federation 
of Women’s Clubs recently. Mr. Peat 
first became famous as author of the 
book “Two Years in Hell and Back 
With a Smile.” His life is now dedi 
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cated to trying to prevent war. The 
speaker’s mission is to tell the people 
of the world that if Canada and the 
United States, who have had many bit- 
ter disputes, can live side by side more 
than one hundred years without war, 
and with an unarmed boundary between 
them, it is possible, through applica- 
tion of the same method, for every 
country to live without going to war 
with another. 


The Bookshelf 


For Eager Lovers, by Genevieve Tag- 
gard (Seltzer, 1922): The first volume, 
slim and green, of a poet whose maga- 
zine verse has made warm friends. 
Sometimes turgid and involved, some- 
times crystal clear, once, in “Ice Age,” a 
marvelous thing of frost and cobweb 
delicacy. Miss Taggard’s poetry is at 
once an expression of her colorful 
youth and a promise of power for great- 
er things. 

The Hour of Magic, by W. H. Davies 
(Harper, 1922): A delightful piece of 
book-making whose dress and decora- 
tions are more certainly successful than 
the poems they were made for. Davies 
is very gay, very robust, and sometimes 
equally heavy-footed. His poems range 
from charming bits of cloudy moon- 
webs to gobs of cold library paste. 

The Waste Land, by T. S. Eliot (Boni 
& Liveright, 1922): That incomprehen- 
sible (to ordinary mortals) “poem” 
which won the Dial’s 1922 award of two 
thousand dollars. A strange medley of 
English, French, German, Hindu, and 
Latin, of religion, classicism and jazz. 
One wonders if the title refers to the 
dumps outside of New York, where can 
be found the cast-off refuse of a civiliz- 
ation. 

The World in Falseface, by George 
Jean Nathan (Knopf, 1923): A jum- 
bled mass of comment on art and criti- 
cism, men and women, dancing and the 
theatre, by H. L. Mencken’s magazine 
partner. A lesser man, he squeals a 
shrill obligato to the other’s barking. 
The book is chiefly an irritating expres- 
sion of an ingrowing personality. Yet 
it contains sound criticism born of long, 
open-eyed experience, and some of it 
escapes being marred by the constant 
itch to be smart.—«. A. 

Women at the World’s Crossroads.— 
A. Maude Royden (The Woman’s Press, 
1922): The half dozen chapters of this 
little book contain the substance of the 
addresses given by Miss Royden at the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
Convention last spring. Rich in under- 
standing of the world crisis, in a sound 
tolerance based on deep convictions and 
sympathy, and in what can be called by 
no other name than vision, the book has 
usable wisdom on every page. 

What Is Wrong With Our Girls? by 
Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale (Stokes, 
1923) is one of the sanest and most 
helpful books which has been written 


about the younger generation. Mrs. 
Hale sees the problem not so much with 
the girls as with the world they live in. 
Youth, she says, “is forever potentially 
more noble than its environment.” She 
sees girls brought up with little prepara- 
tion tor any of their duties in life; in 
cramped city homes that lack the essen- 
tials of home-training; provided with 
artificial amusements that do not de- 
velop imagination or cultivate taste; in 
an atmosphere of over-indulgence com- 
bined with harsh judgment. 

Yet Mrs. Hale looks to the girls of 
today for a new wave in the woman 
movement, and sees in them the hope 
of the future for world progress. The 
book is packed full of helpful practical 
suggestions. 


A theory of government which if ac- 
cepted would overthrow all our exist- 
ing ideas of democracy is contained in 
a small book named Politics, written by 


Frank Exline (Dutton, 1922). Briefly, 
this is the thesis:- 
Government is a science. Problems 


of government affect the life and happi- 
ness of every human being, therefore 
the science of government is particularly 
important. In every other science, peo- 
ple at large are not trusted to deal with 
technical, scientific matters, but the best 
experts are sought out and employed. 
In a democracy, government is not con- 
trolled by experts but is often in the 
hands of those least fitted to deal with 
justice. Every other science is based on 
fundamental law. In a democracy, po- 
litical science is swayed by autocratic 
will, which is no less autocratic because 
it is the will of the people, usually of 
a minority. The supreme object of gov- 
ernment is justice. Throughout the ages 
people have sought justice and govern- 
ments have never given it to them. A 
democracy substitutes for the sovereign- 
ty of the monarch the voice of the peo- 
ple, which is as often unjust. Moreover, 
under the Federal Constitution the 
United States was not intended to be a 
democracy but a republic. The author 
says: 

Popular elections as a means of select- 
ing officials or deciding political questions 
are irrational, unscientific and incompatible 
with intelligent and efficient government, 
and are contemned and despised by the 
people themselves. The people desire 
efficient, wise and just government and 
would welcome anv practical method by 
which the most efficient, wise and good 
men in the state can be found and made to 
serve. 

He has a plan based on the selective 
draft, for classifying all citizens, and 
would have those most fitted drafted 
into the service of the state, which should 
be made so attractive that it would en- 
list the interest and ambitions of the 
best minds.—c. F. B. 





Joseph Greer and His Daughter, by 
Henry Kitchell Webster (Bobbs Merrill, 
1922): A fat, interesting novel in 
which Mr. Webster brings into the fore- 
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ground another group out of that circle 
of Chicago acquaintances (the Corbetts, 
the Aldriches, the Wollastons) to which 
his novels have admitted us—a delight- 
ful chain system of stories. The leading 
figure this time is a business adventurer 
-—hard, vivid, commanding, in a story 
of much emotional tension, told, as al- 
ways, with the most careful and intelli- 
gent workmanship. 


Your Business in Washington 
(Continued from page 8) 
sideration of the rural credits legisla- 
tion which has just passed as I write, 
namely a farm credits bill, by 305 to 
36, which would establish two new 
banking systems, one under government 
auspices, the other private. This bill 
was a compromise measure which con- 
tained features taken from all the farm 
credit legislation which came from the 
Senate, which, it will be remembered, 
was in three categories, radical. mid- 
dle ground and conservative, the wildest 
being the Norris proposals to put the 
government into the business of buying 
and selling grain. The measure now 
will have to go to conference with rep- 
resentatives of the Senate. In _ the 
House, the main opposition to the farm 
credits legislation came from Eastern 
Representatives; the West and South 
seemed to be for it. Secretary Hoover 
came out in favor of the Lenroot-Ander- 
son bill with emphasis, when he said 
that the Department of Commerce 
would feel that it would be a disaster 
if the bill should fail to become a law. 

But the greater part of the measures 
in which women particularly are inter- 
ested will not be acted upon in these 
last few days. Immigration will not 
have consideration, being too extensive 
a subject for the time available, and the 
majorities of the Immigration commit- 
tees, with the present restrictions hold- 
ing over until June 30, 1924, are in no 
hurry to render immediate decisions on 
the numerous pending bills. The 
amendment to the Constitution giving 
Congress the power to regulate child 
labor throughout the country has been 
favorably reported from the Judiciary 
Committees but with what is considered 
a drawback in the insertion in the clause 
giving power to Congress of the words, 
“concurrent with that of the several 
states to limit or prohibit the labor of 
persons under the age of 18 years.” 
“Concurrent with that of the states” is 
an indeterminate sentence upon child 
labor. No one is precisely certain what 
the “concurrent” will mean, and _ al- 
though the Senate Judiciary Committee 
endeavored to bring out a measure meet- 
ing the whole situation as covered hy 
numerous proposals before it, the ex- 
perts who have been at work upon the 
matter are not fully satisfied. 

* * 

Congress left Washington for the 

first long vacation in eight years with 
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the Old Guard broken, the administra- 
tion somewhat repulsed, with old lead- 
ers, old faces and familiar precedents 
gone. With the passing of the Sixty- 
seventh Congress goes a memorable 
exodus—good-by to the comfortable 
Republican majority in House and Sen- 
ate. The new Congress will have in the 
Senate fifty-three Republicans, forty-two 
Democrats, and one Farmer Labor mem- 
ber. In the House, 223 Republicans, 
206 Democrats, one independent, one 
Farmer Labor, and one Socialist. 

Good-by to old Senator John Sharp 
Williams, of Mississippi, whose last act 
was like preparing himself for the great 
beyond—a monument for the old col- 
ored mammies of the South to be erected 
in Washington. Good-by—he would 
rather “be a dog and bay at the moon” 
than sit again in the United States Sen- 
ate. Au revoir to majority leader Mon- 
dell after years of service in the House 
and a short but lively term as leader 
during which he has added to his friends 
and made opponents wrathy. Good-by 
to Uncle Joe Cannon, blessed old soul 
who worked like a hungry beaver for 
the magnificent Lincoln memorial over- 
looking the Potomac, a monument to 
Lincoln and to the hale energies and 
big heart of “Uncle Joe.” Good-by to 
Senator Calder, whose New York con- 
stituency went back upon him to such 
an extent that he is still dazed and 
drinks his after-dinner coffee muttering, 
“T don’t understand it, I don’t see how 
it happened.” Good-by to Senator 
Lodge’s private Senate monarchy, for 
he has received the gift of “assistant 
leaders” among the younger men. Good- 
by to the oligarchy of the Old Guard, 
anyway, for its foundations have been 
riddled in the Senate by the Capper- 
Norris-LaFollette-Brookhart bloc. 

And in the House Congress breaks up 
with a complex in which the liberals 
hold the whip hand. If they choose, 
they can control the selection of the 
next majority leader. Congress does 
not know where it stands, regulars are 
worried. Every effort is being made to 
decide upon a compromise leader, one 
who will without question draw the new 
Progressives into the fold and bring 
about a working harmony. The situa- 
tion in the House in this respect is 
more perturbing than in the Senate, be- 
cause of its uncertainty. Au revoir and 
good-by to all the legislative excursion- 
ists, tourists, investigators and inspect 
ors who start from Washington today 
and tomorrow to canvass the world in 
behalf of Congress, to study foreign af- 
fairs, to look into reforestation, to in- 
spect farm conditions, immigration, our 
insular possessions, from New York to 
Vladivostok, where Senator Borah 
threatens to be a guest if the whim car- 
ries him away this spring. Senator 
Moses will look out that Senator Hiram 
Johnson sees Europe properly for the 
first time, and on every little ausflug 


that Hiram Johnson takes along the 
beaten tracks of Europe he will prob- 
ably shake hands with a Republican or 
a Democrat coming back. The same 
will hold true of the South, where any- 
body could make up a party of Sena- 
tors, Representatives and officials to go 
swimming in Guantanamo Bay. 

The President and Mrs. Harding gave 
a farewell dinner to the members of 
the Cabinet and their wives last evening, 
particularly to Secretary and Mrs. Fall. 
Good-by to Secretary Fall with his In- 
dians, his oil, his ranches and his fierce 
mustaches. Everybody’s doctor here de- 
crees that everybody must have a 
change. The President and Mrs. Hard- 
ing go to Florida to be guests on the 
McLean yacht, then if all goes well to 
spend the summar in Alaska. But Con- 
gress will be assured its complete change 
when it returns next December—and the 
ambitious new Progressive bloc then 
will allow it no rest. 





HREE election stories were pub- 
lished in the Citizen without the 
author's name—in accordance with the 
rules and conventions of contests. It is 
now time to reveal the three mysteries. 
In the CitizeEN for November 18 the 
article called “They Got Their Man” 
was written by Mrs. Frederick S. Greene; 
the one on the same page under the 
title, “They Got Their Bond,” was writ- 
ten by Mrs. Lucille B. Pittenger; and 
the story of Missouri women’s fight on 
Senator Reed was by Miss Mary Semple 
Scott. 





A Line on the Movies 
By Ava TayLor GALLico 
“ADAM AND Eva”—produced by Cos- 
mopolitan. One of the pictures which 
will be used in arguments against mov- 
ies. An extraordinarily tiresome film 
proving that while money may make 
the mare go it won’t do the same for 
the movie. Marion Davies is the star 


‘of this picture, distorted from the play 


of the same name. 

“THe Last Hour”—produced by 
C. C. Burr. A fairly interesting picture 
in which the situation of the condemn- 
ed man and the nick-of-time pardon is 
given a new twist. If you're thinking 
of becoming a burglar, the moral of 
this film will dissuade you. 

“Down TO THE SEA IN SHIPS”—pro- 
duced by Elmer Clifton. A magnificent 
idea gone wrong. Some stunning pic- 
tures of a whale hunt with real whales 
upsetting boats and things, set in cheap 
dime-novel melodrama. Shades of 
“Moby Dick,” what a picture this might 
have been. 

“Racing Hearts”—produced by. Fa- 
mous Players. This photoplay is 
stamped out with the same die they 
used to furnish the late Wallace Reid 
with automobile stories. Only the title 
and the cast have undergone change 
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There’s a thrilling automobile race at 
the end. Yes, isn’t Agnes Ayres pretty? 

“THe Hotrtrentot”’ — produced by 
Thomas Ince. A delightfully amusing 
and wholesome farce comedy made 
from Willie Collier’s old play. Doug- 
las McLean and Raymond Hatton sup- 
ply the farce, Madge Bellamy the pul- 
chritude and a piece of dynamite called 
a horse, the action. 

“THE Pitcrim’—produced by Charles 
Chaplin. By this time you will have 
heard that Mr. Chaplin is a genius, but 
don’t let that keep you from his pic- 
tures. In “The Pilgrim,” he plays the 
part of an escaped convict who has the 
soul of a child. In his flight he is 
forced to don the garb of a minister. 
Unless you are something like the con- 
gregation Chaplin pictures, you will be- 
gin by laughing with him and end by 
falling in love with him. 

“OTHELLO” —produced by Ben Blum- 
enthal. Assuredly the spirit of the Bard 
ef Avon watched over this picture. It 
is an “Othello” one could hardly hope 
to see on the screen, made memorable 
by the acting of Emil Jannings as 
Othello, Werner Kraus as Jago and 
Ferdinand Alten as Rodrigo. One of 
the things you cannot afford to miss. 

“Nopopy’s Money” — produced by 
Paramount: A picture that set out to 
he a farcical comedy and rather failed. 
You need not be disappointed if the pic- 
ture leaves your neighborhood house 
before you get around to see it. 

“HEARTS AFLAME” — produced by 
Metro: A story laid in the Michigan 
timber country, made worth while by 
the thrilling episode of a forest fire. 
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In Paper Backs 


A SERIES of pamphlets of unusual 
interest has recently been issued 
by the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor. 

“The Family Status of Bread-Winning 
Women” (Bulletin No. 23) is the result 
of an investigation undertaken in Pas- 
saic, N. J., where many industries em- 
ploying women are located. To deter- 
mine what are the family responsibilities 
of women wage-earners, 10,000 women, 
one-half the woman population over 
fourteen years of age, were tabulated. 
Half of the total number were or had 
been married; of single women nearly 
half had direct family responsibilities; 
three fourths of the married ones had 
children, and more than fifty per cent 
of the mothers working outside of the 
home had children under five years of 
age. Over a fifth of the mothers worked 
at night, a fifth left children with neigh- 
bors, landladies or boarders, and more 
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than one third left children alone with- 
out any care whatever. 

“Women in Maryland Industries” 
(Bulletin No. 24) is a survey of hours 
and conditions of work in selected in- 
dustries in fifteen cities and towns in 
Maryland, taken at the instigation of 
the League of Women Voters, the Con- 
sumer’s League, the Y. W. C. A. and 
certain labor organizations. The great 
bulk of the workers were white and na- 
tive born. Maryland permits a ten-hour 
working-day and sixty-hour week. The 
survey shows emphatically the need of 
greater restriction of hours and better 
physical conditions of work to safe- 
guard the health of the general public 
as well as of the workers themselves. 

“Women in the Candy Industry in 
Chicago and St. Louis” (Bulletin No. 
25) is a survey of the hours, wages and 
working conditions of this industry. The 
consumption of candy has grown from 
5.6 pounds per person in 1913 to 13.1 
in 1919, and the industry employs near- 
ly twice as many women as men. The 
wages are particularly low for women, 
varying from $600 to $891 a year. 

“The Shorter Day and Women Work- 
ers,” by Lucy Randolph Mason, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Women in 
Industry for the Virginia League of 
Women Voters, is published by the Vir- 
ginia League, which sponsored a bill 
in the State Legislature for a nine-hour 
day for working women. The pamph- 
let is an admirable compilation of facts 
and arguments for a shorter working 
day, written from a Southern point of 
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view. It may be ordered for ten cents 
a copy from the Virginia State League 
in Richmond. 

“The 56th Report of the New York 
Infirmary for Women and Children” is 
interesting, as the infirmary, opened in 
1857, was the first hospital in the coun- 
try for the training of women physi- 
cians. It was founded by Elizabeth 
and Emily Blackwell, the pioneer wom- 
en physicians. It was also a pioneer in 
the prenatal clinical work which is now 
being carried on by the Board of Health. 
Last year the infirmary cared for 672 
women and children and 452 maternity 
cases. 

Crossing the Equator 
(Continued from page 10) 

arms or legs in the attempt to get into 
the little boats or on the ship from the 
boats, that a law was enacted that all 
passengers are to be carried aboard in 
baskets. We anchored at 6 A. M. and 
all passengers were soon up and ready 
to see the performance. The baskets 
are round and held together with stout 
planks on the inside and ropes on the 
outside. Straps to hang on are fastened 
to the walls and each basket will hold 
from seven to nine persons standing. A 
door on one side provides an entrance 
When filled the door is secured and the 
basket is lifted from the boat by the bag- 
gage crane, swinging back and forth, 
and just before the direction is changed 
preparatory to depositing it, the basket 
whirls around in dizzying fashion. The 
people who emerge do not wear the ap- 
pearance of having enjoyed it. 

Pernambuco looks interesting with its 
smart, well-constructed buildings, but 
trips ashore are not encouraged since 
putting passengers down by basket is a 
slow process. There was plenty of other 
entertainment. Sharks abounded and 
projected their great jaws out of the 
water for the benefit of awed passengers. 
People came on board with articles for 
sale including parrots and strange-look- 
ing fruits. An unfamiliar variety of 
musk and of watermelon, pineapples, 
bananas, wonderful immense _red- 
cheeked mangoes, sweet yellow peppers, 
which South Americans eat out of hand, 
and a brown fruit resembling a potato 
but sweet and juicy constituted the list. 
It had been a day of genuine amuse- 
ment. 

Imagine our surprise when two hand- 
some young men presented themselves. 
One was the Director of the State Police 
and he had come, he assured us, on be- 
half of the government to express to us 
its good will and its hopes for a success- 
ful Congress in Rio. He was very anx- 
ious that we should fully understand 
that he had been sent by his govern- 
ment. 

The next day came Bahia and again 
we were greeted by two handsome young 
officers who represented, they assured us, 
the governor of the State, whose zreet 
ings they presented. I have yet to learn 
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whether all Brazilian officers are hand- 
some but these four were. Surely those 
chicks of the Pan American Congress are 
coming on fast under the leadership of 
Miss Bertha Lutz. We are likely to get 
our heads turned by this South Ameri- 
can courtesy. 

Then came the arrival in Rio de Ja- 
neiro. The bays of Naples and of Rio 
de Janeiro are rivals, many ardent ad- 
vocates of each contending that their fa- 
vorite is the most beautiful in the world. 
When I saw the Bay of Naples a few 
weeks ago on a perfect October day 
with Vesuvius in the distance and the 
long circle of shore line outlined by 
hills dotted by villas and villages I 
thought no other view could be so en- 
trancing. But today, in weather as per- 
fect and sunny, we entered the Bay of 
Rio de Janeiro with the hills and moun- 
tains for a background. The shades and 
shadows against the opalescent blue haze 
chased each other in endless and be- 
witching pictures while the changing 
sunlight lent a glorious splendor to the 
view. Then I thought of Naples. Why 
choose between two marvels of nature? 
There is no choice—both are wonderful, 
splendid, glorious and to have seen 
them both is privilege enough for one 
lifetime. 

It has been a curious experience. We 
left England in the cold of her early 
winter. For three days there was no 
spot on the ship above 60°. I went to 
bed to get warm and slept hugging a 
hot-water bottle under four blankets and 
a comfortable. We stepped off the 
steamer in the thinnest garments our 
wardrobe afforded into mid-summer. 
with the thermometer at 94°. 


Your Investments 
By ELeanor Kerr 


HERE is a barometer which shows 

the state of health of a railroad, 
just as the navigator’s barometer shows 
the condition of the weather. It is the 
term OPERATING RATIO, which is heard in 
the discussion of the good or bad con- 
dition of a railroad, and the compari- 
son of this ratio for each year over a 
period of years shows the tendency of 
the earnings of the road and the degree 
of efficiency of the management. One’s 
judement of the desirability of a rail- 
road bond may often be much influenced 
by it. Of course, when abnormal con- 
ditions affect the entire country, due al- 
lowance must be made for them. 

The Operating Ratio is the relation 
between the total expense of operating 
the railroad and the total amount of 
income received from these operations. 
It does not include administrative ex- 
penses or bond interest, nor does it in- 
clude anv income received from invest- 
ments of the railroad, such as coal 
lands, stock ownership in other rail- 
roads. sales of property, etc. 

Railroads in this country in normal 


times operate at around a 60 per cent 
to 70 per cent ratio; that is, the expense 
of actually running the railroad 
amounts to about two-thirds of the in- 
come. During the war years, the oper- 
ating ratio of many of our best-managed 
railroads ran up to around 90 per cent 
and, in fact, ran even higher in some 
cases, showing a loss of money by the 
railroad in the actual handling of its 
traffic. At the present time the operat: 
ing ratio of a well-managed railroad 
may be said to be somewhere around 
80 per cent. This does not take into 
account the extraordinary expenses 
which result in the case of strikes, eith- 
er of the railroad employees or of those 
employed in the principal industries in 
the territory through which the railroad 
runs. In the former case, the expenses 
of the railroad increase; in the latter 
the amount of freight and the conse- 
quent income decrease. 

Railroads of this country at present 
are greatly hampered by the fact that 
for several years prior to our entry into 
the war, as well as during the war and 
since, they have not been able to spend 
the usual amounts for MAINTENANCE. 
This means the keeping of the railroad 
in good physical condition, replacing 
worn-out equipment with new, old rails 
with heavier, fresh ones and generally 
looking after the road bed and other 
property. Otherwise the railroad would 
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last for only a comparatively short time, 
say perhaps for fifteen years instead of 
being a permanent method of communi- 
cation in our civilization. 

The life of freight cars and engines is 
not very long, and new ones must be 
constantly added, not only to replace 
those worn out in service, but to keep 
pace with the growing traflic that comes 
from increasing population, location of 
more industries along the railroad, 
opening up of new farms, etc. One of the 
greatest difficulties encountered during 
the present coal shortage is due to the 
fact that the railroads have had fewer 
new locomotives each year for several 
years than the number needed to han- 
dle the traffic, and therefore they actu- 
ally haven’t the engines needed to haul 
all the trains of loaded coal cars from 
the mines and of “empties” back to the 
mines to be loaded. We are having a 
true, though somewhat disagreeable, 
demonstration today of the necessity for 
maintenance in a great public service. 

Since a railroad cannot be operated 
unless it has engines and cars to operate 
with, notes secured upon these and 
called “Equipment Trust Notes” are a 
particularly safe and popular form of 
investment, and are bought in large 
quantities not only by private individ- 
uals, but as well by banks, insurance 
companies and other investors of the 
public’s savings. 
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Our Trees 
(Continued from page 13) 
the free development of the West. 

The other act of importance passed in 
1878 was the Timber and Stone Act, 
which permitted the sale of timber lands 
in the Pacific States and Nevada—‘“at 
not less than $2.50 per acre”—in not 
more than 160-acre lots. Furthermore, 
it lightened the penalty for stealing to 
a fine of from $100 to $1,000; and then 
added an invitation to steal by the pro- 
vision “Nothing hereinafter contained 
shall prevent any miner or agricultur- 
alist from clearing his claim or prepar- 
ing his farm for tillage, or from taking 
the timber necessary to support his im- 
provements.” 

In the administration of the law the 
minimum price became both the mini- 
mum and maximum and, it is said, much 
timber was taken from public lands to 
support the improvement of various 
family mansions. 

Due partially to the disgust engen- 
dered by the tremendous frauds, but 
more to the realization that our re- 
sources were being disposed of in a 
prodigal manner, the conservation move- 
ment grew. Mage2zines began to agitate. 
Newspapers began to campaign. Books 
were written. Forestry Associations 
were formed. States began to take ac- 
tion. 

Finally in 1891 the General Revision 
Act passed. It empowered the 
President to set aside from time to time 
forest reservations in any state or terri- 
tory having public lands wholly or in 
part covered with timber or under- 
growth. 

President Harrison immediately set 
aside 13.000 000 acres, President Cleve- 
land 5,000,000 more. This vigorous 
action raised a storm from the anti-con- 
servationists, but the tide for conserva- 
tion rose higher. In 1898 Gifford Pin- 
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chot, “a millionaire with a mission,” be- 
came head of the forestry service. The 
force of his personality accomplished 
more during his term in office than had 
been accomplished in the decades past. 
The cause had the full approval of 
President Roosevelt and during his ad- 
ministration the work was pushed with 
great activity. 

In 1903 a Public Lands Commission 
was named; in 1905 the Reserves were 
transferred to the Department of Agri- 
culture; in 1907 the National Conser- 
vation Commission was appointed and 
in 1909 the North American Conference 
was held. Moreover the Forest Reserves 
which in 1901 totaled only 50,000,000 
acres were increased in 1907 to 150,- 
000,000. Loss through fire had been re- 
duced, water conservation forwarded, re- 
forestation had taken place, and a good 
harvest of timber had been secured. 

But in 1907 the anti-conservationists 
won victory. It was enacted that “here- 
after no forest reserve shall be created 
nor shall additions be made to one 
heretofore created within the limits of 
the states of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, Colorado or Wyoming 
except by act of Congress. That Con- 
gress will not act very often unless 
prodded by public opinion can be taken 
for granted. ; 

It may be well to ask: What has been 
the result of our forest policy? Pro- 
fessor Ise, an eminent authority on this 
subject, has summarized the matter as 
follows: 

“In the first place, almost all the 
standing timber of the country has gravi- 
tated into the hands of a relatively few 
holders; in the second place, on the 
basis of this concentration of owner- 
ship of timber, a certain unity of con- 
trol has developed in the lumber indus- 
try, which, though of no very serious im- 
portance in the past, may prove a threat 
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of future difficulty; in the third 
place, private ownership of standing 
timber has proved unfortunate, even for 
the lumbermen themselves. ‘Carrying 
charges on standing timber have been 
so heavy in some instances as to force 
cutting regardless of price, and the con- 
sequent demobilization of the market has 
meant that many producers must sell 
below actual cost of production; in the 
fourth place, lumbering in the United 
States has always been characterized by 
extravagant wastes; and in the fifth 
place, few lumbermen have made any 
effort to reforest cut over lands.” 

One-fifth of the woodland of the coun- 
try has been retained in the public do- 
main. Has conservation been accom- 
plished? Emphatically no—not with 
timber being cut more than four times 
as fast as it is produced. If the reck- 
lessness of the past continues, the gulf 
between our consumption and our pro- 
duction will widen. The private timber 
owner must be taught to carry the re- 
sponsibility which he has assumed. The 
great campaign of education must be 
continued until private lands are 
brought up to a state of efficiency equal 
to that of the public reserves. 

How can such a result be achieved? 
How can we increase our production, 
and if possible reduce our consumption 
so that the supply will equal the de- 
mand? The late Professor C. R. Van 
Hise,* of the University of Wisconsin, 
who devoted years of study to the sub- 
ject of conservation, gave a twelve-fold 
answer, which may be briefly summar- 
ized as follows: 

Reduction of waste in cutting; reduc- 
tion of waste in milling; reduction of 
loss in turpentining; preservatives for 
trees; utilization of the by-products of 
wood. Turpentine, creosote, wood al- 
cohol, acetic acid, tannic acid may all 
be made. Wood pulp can be made from 
wood now wasted. Reduction of fire 
losses—$50,000,000 is usually burned 
per annum, and this could be reduced 
very materially by forest patrols, forest 
lanes, slashings, stringent laws relative 
to railroads, camp-fires, etc. Reforest- 
ation; maintenance of forests on essen- 
tial areas, thereby preventing floods and 
erosion; increase of the forests by stock- 
ing; destruction of insect pests; substi- 
tution of steel and stone for wood. 
wherever possible; reformation of tax 
laws which now make it more profitable 
to cut than to let stand. 

This, then is the present situation: 
we have had tremendous development at 
the cost of tremendous waste. The tim- 
ber supply of the country slipped from 
the hands of that institution, whose ob- 
ject is the public weal, into the hands 
of those whose primary object is private 
gain. There is a remedy. Shall we ap- 
ply it or shall we say with that mon- 
arch of France—‘After us the deluge” ? 


*(C. R. Van Hise, The Conservation of Naturai 
Resources in the United States. pp. 222-259.) 
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Heart-to-Heart 


Wuat’s Your CONTRIBUTION ? 


HE need for wise and disinterested 

leadership is always pressing in 
democratic government. Courageous, 
far-sighted statesmen with high ideals 
of public service are rare. The world 
of women is unusually rich in such 
leaders. Statesmanship of a high quali- 
ty is found in it, and disinterested serv- 
ice is usually its keynote. 

A fortnight ago in this column we 
told you about a great dream, and 
asked you to help make it come true— 
a dream of a powerful, big woman’s 
magazine in the hands of women them- 
selves, fighting for all the things wom- 
en want in the world outside their 
homes—a magazine leading the way, 
unafraid, packed full of information 
women need, inspiring them—a mighty 
influence of which women everywhere 
would be proud—a force for incalcul- 
able service. Already women leaders 
have seen this vision and are helping 
to make it come true. What a group 
they are, beginning with Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, the leading stateswoman of 
the world, and including Mrs. Thomas 
G. Winter, the wise head of the women’s 
club movement; Maud Wood Park, the 
remarkable Chairman of the National 
League of Women Voters: Harriet Tay- 
lor Upton, the leader of Republican 
women, whose witty tongue is always 
tempered by the milk of human kind- 
ness. and M. Carey Thomas, the dean 
of all college women. To mention only 
those of outstanding fame who are rec- 
ognized leaders among organized groups 
of women or in the professional, busi- 
ness or political world who are con- 
tributing voluntarily to the Woman Citi- 
zen, would more than fill this column. 

Do you realize how much these wom- 
en are doing for the Citizen, and that 
they are helping make it because they 
have the vision to see its value and its 
possible service? Do you know that 
they are doing this at a heavy personal 
sacrifice? Mrs. Catt’s name carries so 
much weight, that an article signed by 
her is of big money value to any maga 
zine. Yet she contributes constantly to 
the Citizen without pay. The series of 
articles she is now writing means a con- 
tribution worth many thousands of dol- 


lars from a magazine standpoint. Mrs. 
Winter is besieged by the popular 


woman’s magazines to write for them. 
and they are glad to pay large sums of 
money for her articles. Yet she also 
contributes generously to the Homan 
Citizen. Dorothy Canfield and other 
women novelists whose every word is 
worth good money, are writing for the 
Citizen free of charge. Women univers- 
ity professors, like Dr. Grace Raymond 
Hebard, are taking precious time from 
their crowded hours to send their mes- 
sages to you. Driven professional wom. 
en like Dr. Alice Hamilton care enough 





about the vision to give you the benefit 
of their expert knowledge without price. 
And so with many others. 

If it is worth while to these women to 
give their time and thought freely to 
the Woman Citizen, is it not of supreme 
value to you to have this medium of 
your own? Wouldn’t you feel infinitely 
poorer without it? Since they are giv- 
ing so prodigally, isn’t it up to us to 
make their giving more effective by 
doubling or trebling their audience? 

How many women do you suppose 
there are in the United States who would 
welcome the opportunity to read what 
these women leaders are saying if they 
knew about it? We admit that not all 
types of women like the Citizen—that it 
calls for some brains and some good 
taste. But you know the kind of woman 
we mean. How many of them are there 
in your own town—wide awake enough 
to be interested in the Citizen’s vision? 
How many of them know about the Citi- 
zen? For us to locate them would mean 
many thousands of dollars spent in ad- 
vertising. For you to reach them is 
comparatively simple. In one month we 
have received 200 letters telling us how 
good the Woman Citizen is—why not 
tell other women what you are 4elling 


us ’—G. F. B. 





The Ladies of the Maccabe es are the 
latest recruits to the campaign of making 
the CitizEN known to a larger circle 0} 
leaders, and incidentally of putting money 
in the treasury of the League with which 
they are affiliated. Sixteen subscriptions 
to the Woman CitTIzEN in one day were 
sent recently by them through the Michiaan 
League of IVoman Voters, Does YOUR 
League need money? Write the Woman 
Citizen for particulars 
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Business Ideals at Home 
(Continued from page 12) 


ualism, none of which must be sacri- 
ficed, but which, in order to maintain 
its finest, must be brought into proper 
adjustment to the large social idealism. 
The individual requirements, therefore, 
of home centers, necessitate on the part 
of each home maker original and wise 
adjustment of family needs to the right 
business principles involved in the em- 
ployment of household labor. No two 
families perhaps can follow the same 
program of work, but each can outline 
carefully a definite working week which 
will meet adequately the family needs, 
while satisfying the just demands of in- 
dependent employees. 

The argument is repeatedly advanced 
that the expense prohibits the general 
adoption of this method of household 
adjustment. I must acknowledge that 
I have paid for my satisfaction in ad- 
justing practice to principle—but not 
in the expenditure of money. I have 
paid for it in eliminating finesse of 
mere detail, and by giving up the lux- 
ury of certain services of specialization 
in unessential points; by continuous 
study of changing conditions, and care- 
ful quick adjustment of the day’s work; 
by personal service, as well as thought- 
ful management. But where one be- 
lieves a principle is involved, as defi- 
nite and challenging to one’s ideals of 
democratic living, as this seems to me, 
all is given with the satisfaction of 
working out personally a problem of 
true industrial significance. 

The wage paid is not more than many 
housework employees are demanding, 
when the living expense is borne by the 
employer. That this wage satisfies the 
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worker on the basis outlined, is believed 
to be due to appreciation of her inde- 
pendence, satisfaction through her sense 
of dignity in the work being related to 
other industries, and because it is defi- 
nite and systematic. 

The employer has eliminated from 
her household expenses the cost of heat. 
light, wear and tear of equipment in 
“servants quarters.” In building a 
house some years ago it was found pos- 
sible to build and equip a suitable home 
for a family of eight on a smaller scale, 
and involving less investment, because 
no suite of rooms had to be set apart 
for household workers. 

When conditions in the family de- 
mand a resident children’s nurse, the 
employee designated as A has filled this 
position. Under these necessities she is 
engaged on the basis of mother’s assist- 
ant, and becomes a member of the fam- 
ily circle. The principle involved in 
this plan of management will allow, of 
course, no one to live in the home who 
is not regarded temporarily a member 
of the family, as is the case of a trained 
nurse, with the dignity of such a posi- 
tion. Under these circumstances the 
same basis of definite hours for a forty- 
eight-hour week is maintained as de- 
fined for A. 

And what is it all for? To solve the 
problem of a decreasing supply of 
household workers, to counteract the de- 
mand for increased wages out of pro- 
portion to efficiency or work required, 
to do away with the wearisome gossip 
of the “servant question”? That these 
will be by-products of the system out- 
lined, I believe, but the experiment was 
begun and has become an established 
method for these years, not as a solu- 
tion or panacea for any definite ills, but 
because the principle of the old basis 
of household labor is socially wrong. 

Employers of labor in the industrial 
world at large will not tell you that 
as they have adopted progressive demo- 
cratic principles in the management of 
their business, troubles have ceased, and 
the millennium has arrived. They will 
acknowledge that in all human rela- 
tionships there is no immediate solution, 
there is only the impetus to work ahead 
to finer types of democracy in industry. 

Why in these twenty years since Miss 
Addams published her article, with the 
war added to jog social consciences and 
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upset domestic machinery—why have 
women in general been loath to adapt 
their own personal business to larger 
ideals of industry? I believe it is not 
because of greater expense involved, or 
because more scientific management is 
required, but because the principle it- 
self has not become impelling. 

This is the basis of appeal I would 
make in the presentation of the experi- 
ment in my household. Not that any 
one scheme untangles the intricacies of 
human adjustments, but can women 
walk out their front doors as conscien- 
tious workers to better conditions in 
their communities until they walk in 
their back doors, and change the feudal 
system there, to correspond to the right 
basis of human relationships in an in- 
dustrial democracy ? 


The Artists’ Corner 
By ELeanor Horst 


HE American Society of Miniature 

Painters is holding its annual ex- 
hibit at the Knoedler Galleries, Fifth 
Avenue, where its first showing was held 
twenty-four years ago. Forty-four of 
its fifty-one exhibitors are women, in- 
cluding such artists as Helen Winslow 
Durkee, Margaret Foote Hawley, Mary 
Coleman Allen and Maria J. Strean. Per- 
haps it is a woman’s natural attention 
to detail that makes this collection one 
of finished execution and exquisite ex- 
actness. Each year the Society sends 
out a rotary exhibit. The present one, 
after visiting Boston, Hartford, Wash- 
ington and Baltimore, is now at Spring- 
field, Illinois. Its itinerary will include 
Madison, Wisconsin, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and Concord, Massachusetts. 

At the roof-garden galleries of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, the Society of Inde- 
pendent Artists is broadcasting its slo- 
gan of “No Jury! No Prizes!” in its Sev- 
enth Annual Exhibition, holding more 
than a thousand entries. The untrained 
efforts of a twelve-year-old and the fin- 
ished art of an academician hang side 
by side. A feature of the exhibit this 
year is the work of a group of artists 
from the Independent Society of Mexico. 
There is also a European contribution. 
The spread of the “No Jury” idea is be- 
ing fostered by this society through the 
encouragement of similar groups in other 
parts of the country. Buffalo, in the 
early part of this year, was the first to 
respond with her independent salon. 
Women exhibitors are prominent in the 
New York salon, and the names of Ger- 
trude V. Whitney, Alice Morgan Wright, 
and Margaret Zorach appear in the list 
of directors with the names of George 
3ellows, John Sloan, and Robert Henri. 

Skies—with lacy clouds, ragged clouds, 
summer clouds, faintly veiling the blue- 
ness—and “Sunshine and Pine Need!'es,” 
and overhanging cliffs with lithe, wind- 
blown figures reveal the art of Charles 
C. Curran at the Howard Young Galler- 
ies, 620 Fifth Avenue. Several of Mr. 
Curran’s works are traveling in the west 
at present under the auspices of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Arts. 
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For Madame 
SpRING Wrap 


OF JUINA CLOTH 


The new and exclusive 
fabric of the custom 
tailors—an achievement 
at this price . . . . 


_" 


(Illustrated) Of Juina cloth, 
pleated yet preserving the 
slender silhouette; navy blue, 
natural graham, batwing, 
moth, pecan or black. 
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Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 
NYBODY want to tackle Mr. A 


B. See for a subscription to 


the “‘Woman Citizen"’? There's a 
sporting proposition for a lady 
with a thirst for adventure. © % © 
Mr. See is the gentleman who said 
a few pleasant things about women 
some months ago. Well, his motif 
is still the same, but he's singing 
even louder and madder. © © © 
And this time his thought is that 
women are peculiarly unfitted for 
politics. Because of being too pure 
and noble? Not for a moment. 
Because they have neither |) lofty 
patriotic motives nor 2) adequate 
brain matter—the feminine allow- 
ance, according to his laboratory 
tests, being five ounces less than 
the masculine, and the missing 
quota being reasoning power. © © © 
He says if the race had to depend 
on the inventiveness of woman, it 
would still be sleeping on the plains 
(whatever that may mean). Well, 
anyhow, without her it wouldn't be 
eating porterhouse; it was a woman, 
recently deceased, who invented 
those steaks with her skilled carv- 
ing-knife at the Porter House in 
North Cambridge, Mass. ® ® © We 
could give other instances, too. © 
© © They say Mr. See's previous 
remarks were fine publicity for the 
woman's ‘college to whose fund he 
so feelingly refused to subscribe. © 
@ @® Maybe now women in politics 
will get such a big boost they’ ll 
reach the Senate. © ¢ Hard- 
ing,’ according to a ie head- 
line, “hears niblick call."" Which 
is apparently a good thing, since 
it can't be said that the fish hear 
Harding’s call. © © © By the way, 
it must have made him awfully con- 
scious of the majesty that doth be- 
set a president to read about King 
Gustav of Sweden playing in a 
public tennis match. No occupant 
of the White House would dare do 
that. © © ® We just have to tell 
you this one on Mrs. Stokes. © © © 
She went to Atlantic City and was 
welcomed by a flu germ. So, it 
seemed, had been a host of others, 
and the first morning the old Negro 
chambermaid came in muttering 
this classic: ‘All dese diffrunt peo- 
ple, with all dese diffrunt diseases 
—if they don't has it when they 
comes here, they gits it when they 
gits here.” © © © Did you see that 
we paid a national bill of $75,000,- 
000 for face powder, cosmetics and 
powder last year? © © © But the 
man who tries to be crushing about 
the unfavorable showing college en- 
dowments make compared with this 
bill, hasn't read about the Salva- 
tion Army woman who sticks up 
for the powder-puff for girls in jail. 
© © © There's another man who 
doesn’t read the Citizen (one, any- 
how.) © ® © He is the representa- 
tive who sent us free seeds in spite 
of what we had to say about that 
aged custom. © © © Fortunately, 
neither candytuft nor zinnias will 
grow in our now empty bulb dish, 
so our consistency is safe, © © © 
*“Of what use are Dingbats?” asks 
a reader in answer to the “Citi- 
zens’ request for candor, and we 
say, No use, lady, and we're sur- 
prised you haven't discovered it 
before. © © ® So, next time, we're 
going to let Somebody and Some- 
thing else have this column. 
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OR the first time Radcliffe Col- 

lege has a full-time president. 
She is Dr. Ada Louise Comstock, 
just chosen—unanimously—to 
succeed President le Baron R. 
Briggs, who has been a Harvard 
dean as well as a Radcliffe presi- 
dent. Miss Comstock was stu- 
dent, instructor, professor and 
dean of women in the University 
of Minnesota; in 1912 she be- 
came the pioneer dean of Smith 
College, of which she is a gradu- 
ate, and she has ably held that 
post ever since. She has also 
been for two years president of 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. Of course she 
is a Phi Beta Kappa, and she has 
impressive honorary’ degrees. 
Radcliffe is entitled to congratu- 
lations. 
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HREE generations of Mary— 
with three points of view about 
life, and wide gaps between—acted 
by Louise Huff in Rachel Crothers’s 
challenging play, “The Third 
Mary.” See page 24 
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AYBE Queen Nefertiti, 

the mother-in-law of 
Tutankhamen, shown above, 
isn’t exactly in the public eye. 
But it is only recently that 
American eyes have seen pic- 
tured this, “the most life-like 
portrait in all Egyptian art.” 
The. original bust, which is 
vividly colored, is one of the 
treasures of the Berlin Mu- 
seum. 
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RS. JAMES F. BYRNES, be- 

low, is the new president 
of the Congressional Club in 
Washington, a nonpartisan or- 
ganization composed of wives of 
members of the Cabinet, Senate 
and House, for the purpose of 
furthering friendly acquaintance. 
Mrs. Byrnes is the wife of a rep- 
resentative from South Carolina, 
and has been a member of the 
club for the twelve years of her 
whole Washington life. She is 
the third woman from the South 
to be honored with the presi- 
dency. Mrs. Byrnes is a native 
of Aiken, fond of golf and riding 
and outdoor life in general. We 
submit that she looks, and 
sounds, like a good president for 
a club with a friendly purpose. 
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